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Scholar  Will 
Offer  Courses 

Signor  Levi  D'Ancona  Will 

Be  Mary  Whiton  Calkins 

Visiting     Professor 

The  Mary  Whiton  Calkins  Me- 
morial Foundation  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor for  1940-41  will  be  Signor 
Ezio  Levi  D'Ancona  of  Italy. 
Signor  Levi  D'Ancona  will  offer 
several  courses  in  the  Wellesley 
Department  of  Italian. 

Signor  Levi  D'Ancona  has  held 
teaching  positions  at  numerous  Eu- 
ropean universities  and  is  the  au- 
thor of  186  publications.  He  has 
studied  Romance  Philology  at  the 
Universities  of  Pavia,  Florence, 
and  Berlin.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philology  from 
Florence  University  with  a  thesis 
on  the  "Italian  Lyrical  Poetry  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century."  When 
published  in  book  form,  this  thesis 
won  the  National  Prize  for  Liter- 
ature from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Turin  in  1912. 

Signor  Levi  D'Ancona  has  dis- 
covered one  hundred  unknown 
poems  of  the  thirteenth  century 
found  in  the  Bologna  "Memorials." 
His  other  research  includes  the 
discovery  of  four  hundred  paint- 
ings of  the  fourteenth  century, 
representing  scenes  from  the  medi- 
eval epic  poems.  These  paintings 
form  a  complete  encyclopedia  of 
the  iconographic  motives  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  new  visiting  Professor  has 
taught  at  the  Women's  Univer- 
sity in  Florence,  the  University  _of 
Palermo,  the  University  of  Na- 
ples, the  University  of  Madrid,  and 
at  Universities  in  Belgium  and 
France.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Naples  and  was 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Archaelogy.  He  has  been  director 
of  several  reviews  of  medieval  lit- 
erature. 

Signor  Levi  D'Ancona's  princi- 
pal works  deal  with  Italian  poetry, 
songs,  and  paintings.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  Five  Studies  on 
Ariosto. 


Mr.  Gregg  to  Talk 
At  Peace  Meeting 

The  Wellesley  College  Peace 
Council  will  lead  the  college  in  ob- 
servation of  Peace  Day,  April  20, 
by  sponsoring  two  lectures  this 
week.  The  first  speaker,  Mr. 
Richard  B.  Gregg  of  South  Na- 
tick,  will  consider  the  question 
"Can  a  Country  Successfully  De- 
fend Itself  by  Non-Violent 
Means?"  in  T.  Z.  E.  Friday,  April 
19,  at  4:40  p.  m.  There  will  be 
opportunity  for  Informal  discussion 
of  the  topic  by  students  at  tea, 
at  4:15  p.  m.,  and  in  the  period 
following  the  lecture. 

Mr.  Gregg,  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, has  been  active  in  the  field 
of  labor  relations  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Washington.  He  has 
been  a  worker  for  the  cause  of 
peace  for  many  years,  and  is  the 
author  of  The  Power  of  Non-Vio- 
lence.  Mrs.  Gregg,  who  will  ac- 
company her  husband,  is  also  in- 
terested in  peace  work,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion which  will  follow  the  lecture. 

The  second  speaker  will  be  Mr. 
Herbert  Gezork,  Lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Biblical  History. 
Mr.  Gezork  will  speak  on  peace  at 
the  regular  Saturday  morning 
Chapel  service,  April  20. 


Freshmen  Complete 
Gala  Arrangements 
For  '43  Class  Dance 

This  year's  Vil  Juniors  will 
completely  abandon  their  dignity 
as  upperclassmen  when  they  act 
as  "dance  dolls"  for  the  class  of 
'43  at  the  Freshman  dance,  Sat- 
urday, April  27,  in  Alumnae  Hall. 
Don  Gahan's  orchestra  will  play 
for  the  affair,  which  will  last  from 
8:30  p.m.  to  12:00  p.m. 

Variety  will  be  the  key-note  of 
the  floor-show,  which  promises  to 
be  the  high-light  of  the  evening. 
Headliners  on  the  program  are 
twelve  beauteous  choristers  and  an 
array  of  vocalists  who  will  render 
songs  both  hot  and  sweet.  A  tap 
dance  solo  and  a  vocal  trio  will 
complete  the  program. 

Decorations  for  the  evening, 
based  on  a  "lazy  Spring"  motif, 
will    follow    a    surrealistic    design. 


Concert  Fund  Will 
Bring  Outstanding 
Artists  To  Campus 

The  Wellesley  Conceit  Series, 
directed  by  Mr.  Malcolm  H. 
Holmes,  Assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  will  sponsor  five 
important  recitals  in  Alumnae 
Hall  during  the  1940-41  season. 
Subscribers  during  the  past  year 
are  now  being  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  renew  their  seats,  and  those 
purchasing  tickets  before  June  8 
may  secure  them  at  a  discount. 

Mr.  Albeit  Spalding,  disting- 
uished American  violinist,  will 
play  at  Wellesley  October  16,  1940. 
He  has  appeared  many  times  as  so- 
loist with  the  prominent  symphony 
orchestras  of  the  world,  and  plays 
an  average  of  over  one  hundred 
concerts  yearly  in  Europe  and 
America.  Mr.  Spalding  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Bologna  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  fourteen,  when  he 
received  the  highest  honors  accord- 
ed to  anyone  since  Mozart.  He  is 
the  only  American  violinist  ever 
invited  to  appear  with  the  famous 
Paris   Conservatory   Orchestra. 

The  second  concert  will  be  given 
November  18  by  the  Griller  String 
Quartet  of  London.  This  group, 
well-known  in  England,  has  re- 
cently been  acclaimed  by  Ameri- 
can critics  for  performances  in  this 
country.  They  will  be  assisted  by 
Victor  Polatschek,  first  clarinetist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, in  the  Brahms  quintet  for 
clarinet  and  strings. 

On  January  16,  1941,  Alexander 
Kipnis  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  will  sing  at  Wellesley. 
A  distinguished  Russian  basso,  Mr. 
Kipnis  was  chosen  by  Arturo  Tos- 
canini  for  roles  in  The  Marriage 
of  Figaro  and  Fidelio  during  his 
last  Festival  season  ai  Salzuurg  in 
1937. 


Rudolf  Serkin,  pianist,  will  ap- 
pear February  13.  Mr.  Serkin 
played  a  joint  recital  here  this 
year  with  Adolf  Busch,  violinist, 
and  is  appearing  next  season  as 
soloist,  following  many  requests. 
This  year  Mr.  Serkin  has  appeared 
at  44  concerts,  including  perform- 
ances with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  Boston  Symphony,  the 
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George  Lyman  Kittredge 

M.  de  Lanux  Plans 
Lecture  on  France 

M.  Pierre  de  Lanux,  Director  of 
the  Paris  Office  of  the  French  In- 
formation Service,  will  lecture  on 
the  part  France  will  play  in  shap- 
ing the  future  of  Atlantic  civiliz- 
ation, April  22,  at  8:00  p.  m.  in  Bil- 
lings Hall.  The  lecture,  to  be  giv- 
en in  French,  will  be  open  to  the 
public.  M.  de  Lanux  will  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  in  French 
or  in  English  at  the  end  of  his 
lecture. 

During  the  World  War  M.  de 
Lanux  worked  in  the  French  Red 
Cross  and  was  afterwards  attached 
to  the  French  Delegation  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  He  was  form- 
erly Director  of  the  Paris  Office  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  In  1938 
and  1939  M.  de  ITanux,  the  author 
of  many  books,  was  an  instructor 
i.t  tbe  Middkbury  Ftstach  Summer 
School.  Since  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States  in  February,  he  has 
been  speaking  throughout  the 
country  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Association. 


Miss  Kendrick  Dies  At 
Age  of  Seventy-Seven 
During  Stay  in  Florida 


Mr.  Holmes  Will  Lead 
Wellesley  and  Harvard 
In  Orchestral  Concert 

The  Harvard  University  Orches- 
tra will  join  the  Wellesley  Col- 
lege Orchestra  in  their  spring  con- 
cert in  Alumnae  Hall  Wednesday, 
April  24,  at  8:15  p.  m.  The  com- 
bined orchestras  will  be  directed 
by  Mr.  Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  con- 
ductor at  both  Harvard  and  Wel- 
lesley. The  concert  is  open  to  the 
public   without  charge. 

Mozart's  well-known  Haffner 
Symphony  will  be  performed  by 
the  group.  The  program  will  also 
include  Fugato  on  a  Well-Knoion 
Theme  by  Robert  McBride.  This 
is  a  humorous  treatment,  in  sym- 
phonic style,  of  the  popular  mel- 
ody usually  sung  to  "There  she 
goes,  there  she  goes,  all  dressed 
up  in  her  Sunday  clothes." 

The  string  section  of  the  com- 
bined orchestras  will  play  the  An- 
dante in  F  sharp  minor  by  Purcell. 
This  work  has  been  transcribed  by 
Mr.  Holmes  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum.  Other  com- 
positions to  be  performed  are  the 
Prometheus  Overture  by  Beetho- 
ven and  a  Concerto  Grosso  in 
classic  style  by  Handel. 

Miss  Ryberg  to  Discuss 
Archaeological  History 

Professor  Inez  Scott  Ryberg  of 
Vassar  College  will  lecture  on  The 
Early  History  of  Rome  in  the 
Light  of  Archeology,  on  April  19, 
at  4:40  p.  m.  in  Pendleton  Hall. 
TKe  lecture  will  be  illustrated. 
Mrs.  Ryberg  is  a  former  Fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Rome, 
and  is  an  authority  in  her  field. 


Girls  Learn  to  Assemble  Motors 
In    20    Year    Old    Auto    Course 

By  Anne  B lack  mar 

the  most  rewarding  moments  of 
the  course,  said  one  girl.  Another 
stated  that  she  enjoyed  most  the 
trip  to  the  Ford  Assembly  plant, 
for  at  last  she  could  understand 
the  procedure. 

At  midsemester  examination  the 
class  diagrams  certain  motors  and 
parts  of  the  automobile  and  also 
figures  out  formerly  unstudied  en- 
gines. For  the  end  of  the  year 
there  is  a  final  paper.  Various 
papers  have  treated  the  discussion 
of  Deisel  or  airplane  engines,  or 
the  qualities  that  make  for  most 
desirable  oil  and  gasoline.  One 
girl  compared  the  relative  merits 
of  the  Ford,  Chevrolet,  and  Plym- 
outh cars,  stating  the  best  and 
worst  elements  of  each. 

The  college  first  included  the 
course  in  its  curriculum  in  1918, 
in  order  to  help  the  women  who 
intended  to  drive  ambulances.  It 
has  since  been  continued  as  a 
course  in  which  physics  in  opera- 
tion are  shown  in  a  most  effective 
manner.  One  of  the  most  valua- 
ble aspects  of  the  course  is  the 
study  of  the  electrical  system,  and 
the  fact  that  one  learns  what  books 
contain  valuable  information  for 
immediate  and  future  use. 

The  prestige  and  protection 
gained  through  the  ability  to  talk 
intelligently  to  garage  men  is  also 
significant.  But  one  student  main- 
tained that  she  received  much 
more  satisfaction  from  being  able 
to  tell  her  younger  brother  how 
to  doctor  his  Model  T. 


For  ten  years  authorities  allowed 
the  proud  Seniors  automobiles  the 
year  around.  Then,  in  1921,  anoth- 
er gray  book  law  was  necessarily 
passed,  for  cars  cluttered  up  the 
college  roads  so  that  it  was  an  acid 
test  of  agility  for  pedestrians  and 
bicyclers  to  travel  to  classes  or  the 
libe.  This  information,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  this  spring  girls  have 
registered  at  least  sixty  automo- 
biles, proves  the  practical  value  of 
the  course  offered  by  Wellesley  on 
the  principles  and  construction  of 
the  automobile. 

In  Physics  204,  omitted  from  the 
curriculum  this  year,  but  to  be 
continued  in  the  future,  the  stu- 
dents completely  demobilize  both 
King  Tut,  a  Studebaker  of  ancient 
vintage,  proud  of  its  newness  two 
decades  ago,  and  an  up-to-date 
Ford  motor  that  is  replaced  annu- 
ally. Under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Lucy  Wilson,  the  course  on  auto- 
mobiles was  established.  Lec- 
tures on  the  internal  combustion 
engine,  carburetors,  and  systems 
of  ignition  and  transmission,  arc- 
conducted  and  supplemented  by 
demonstrations.  A  former  member 
of  the  course  admitted  that  her 
professor  had  been  known  to  leave 
the  class  to  reassemble  the  car, 
surrounded  by  the  bolts  and  screws 
of  King  Tut.  Students  were  then 
penalized  for  each  bolt  left  over. 

Attending  the  automobile  show 
in  Boston  and  being  able  to  ask 
the  demonstrators  questions  that 
they  could  not  answer  was  one  of 


Miss  Eliza  Hall  Kendrick,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Biblical  History 
at  Wellesley  College  since  1931, 
died  suddenly  April  11  in  Coco- 
nut Grove,  Florida,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven. 

Miss  Kendrick  graduated  from 
Wellesley  in  1885,  and  in  1894  be- 
came an  instructor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biblical  History.  She 
earned  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
Boston  University  in  1895.  She 
was  made  an  associate  professor 
in  1906  and  a  full  professor  in 
1909. 

Miss  Kendrick  was  instrumental 
in  forming  the  Association  of 
Biblical  Instructors  in  Schools  and 
Colleges,  and  later  served  as  Pres- 
ident of  that  organization.  She 
served  or.  the  Council  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis,  was  head  of  the  colle- 
giate section  of  the  Religious  Ed- 
ucation Association,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Women's  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  In 
1922-23  Miss  Kendrick  was  invited 
to  lecture  at  Yenching  College,  both 
in  the  Theological  School  for  men 
and  in  the  College  for  women.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1925  she  was  in 
Stockholm  attending  the  Confer- 
ence on  Life  and  Work.  In  1927, 
Miss  Kendrick  attended  as  a  dele- 
gate of  the  Council  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  the  Lausanne 
conference  of  Faith  and  Order,  and 
was  subsequently  one  of  two  wo- 
men delegates  appointed  to  the 
Continuation  Committee  of  that 
conference. 

She  was  a  trustee  of  the  Wo- 
men's College  of  Yenching  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  the 
Associated  Boards  of  Christian 
Colleges  in  China.  In  1937  she 
went  as  delegate  of  the  Congrega- 
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Shakespeare 
Authority  To 
Lecture  Here 

Professor    Kittredge    Will 

Consider  Significance 

Of  Villainous  Roles 

George    Lyman    Kittredge,  Gur- 
ney   Professor  of   English  Litera- 
ture,   Emeritus,    will    give    an    in- 
terpretive    lecture     on     "Shakes- 
peare's   Villains"    Tuesday    night, 
April     23,     at     8:30     o'clock     in 
Pendleton    Hall.      Professor    Kitt- 
redge, one  of  the  greatest  Shakes- 
pearean    scholars     of    today,    will 
speak    under    the   auspices   of  the 
Furness    Lecture    Foundation,    es- 
tablished  to   bring   Shakespearean 
scholars  to  the  Wellesley  campus. 
Since    his    retirement   from    the 
teaching  faculty  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity,   Professor    Kittredge    has 
been  lecturing  widely.     The  intel- 
lectual content  of  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  is  his  great  field.     At 
present  he  is  at  work  on  an  edi- 
tion   of    the    complete    works    of 
Shakespeare,  which  will  bring  to- 
gether    in     permanent     form    the 
wealth  of  his  knowledge. 

Among  his  important  works  is 
his  study,  Old  Farmer  and  His 
Almanac.  He  has  published  a 
great  many  other  works,  and  the 
variety  of  his  subjects,  which 
range  from  witchcraft  to  English 
grammar,  shows  the  wide  range  of 
his  interest.  Among  other  things 
he  Ka?  examined  the  works  of 
Chaucer  in   detail. 

Professor  Kittredge  began  his 
teaching  career  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1888.  His  course  Eng- 
lish 2  at  Harvard  has  been  the 
basis  of  Shakespearean  scholar- 
ship for  many  years.  The  influ- 
ence of  his  German  linguistic 
training  has  led  him  to  stress  the 
textual  study  of  plays;  this  em- 
phasis has  been  evident  in  his 
teaching  and  writing. 

The  lecture  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  English  Literature 
and  is  open  to  the  public. 


Dr.  Gregory  to  Speak 
On  New  Evidences  For 
Theory  of  Evolution 

Dr.  William  K.  Gregory,  Profes- 
sor of  Vertebrate  Paleontology  at 
Columbia  University,  and  Cura- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Compar- 
ative and  Human  Anatomy  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, will  give  a  lecture  entitled 
"An  Evolutionist  Looks  at  New 
Zealand"  Monday,  April  22,  at 
8:00  p.  m.,  in  Pendleton  Hall.  In 
his  talk  Dr.  Gregory,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Michael  Lerner  ex- 
pedition to  New  Zealand  last  year, 
will  present  the  results  of  investi- 
gations designed  to  answer  ques- 
tions of  great  evolutionary  inter- 
est about  that  country.  The  lec- 
ture, sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Zoology  and  Physiology,  will  be 
illustrated  with  colored  lantern 
slides  and  moving  pictures  in  color. 

Dr.  Gregory  is  an  eminent  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  vertebrate 
evolution.  He  has  published  pa- 
pers dealing  with  the  evolution  of 
the  skull  and  locomotor  apparatus, 
and  the  origin  of  man.  Among 
the  books  which  he  has  written 
are  The  Orders  of  Mammals,  The 
Origin  and  Evolution  of  the  Hu- 
man Dentition,  and  Our  Face  From 
Fish  to  Man. 
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The  Thinking  Press 

Trailing  their  own  special  clouds  of  glory, 
our  predecessors  have  moved  on.  They  leave 
behind  them  a  newspaper  growing  in  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  the  college,  and  a  carefully  nur- 
tured tradition  of  accuracy  and  complete  news 
coverage.  Theirs  has  been  an  excellent  record 
of  cooperation  with  the  various  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations of  the  college,  which  we,  their  fol- 
lowers, wish  to  maintain. 

The  guardianship  of  any  newspaper  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly precious  thing.  In  a  country  where 
freedom  of  the  press  is  more  than  a  radical 
dream,  where  editorial  opinion  refuses  to  be 
shackled,  it  is  doubly  so.  Today's  newspaper 
has  a  greater  responsibility  than  mere  factual 
reportage;  there  is  a  need  for  honest  interpreta- 
tion of  events,  and  thoughtful  comment  to  stim- 
ulate thoughtful  readers.  For  the  newspaper 
can  be,  and  is  meant  to  be,  an  organ  of  power- 
ful influence.  Whether  that  influence  be  for 
good  or  evil  lies  with  our  editors;  but  it  must 
be  felt. 

A  college  newspaper,  particularly  a  weekly, 
is  extremely  limited  in  scope.  It  would  be  easy 
to  let  it  sink  to  the  level  of  a  dreary  diary  of 

scholastic  incidents.  But  the  Wellesley  News 
has  never  become  so  weary  of  spirit  as  to  drag 
along  at  that  level.  The  News  has  always  been 
alive  to  the  significance  of  college  affairs,  as 
well  as  to  the  importance  of  world  events.  It 
has  striven  to  keep  its  readers  aware  of  prob- 
lems within  and  without  the  campus,  to  chal- 
lenge them  to  think  and  to  act. 

It  is  this  particular  intellectual  torch  of  keen- 
ness that  we  wish  above  all  to  keep  burning. 
There  lies  ahead  of  us  much  to  be  done.  There 
are  many  issues  to  be  considered,  many  ques- 
tions to  be  posed  and  answered.  A  student  body 
actively  interested  in  all  vital  matters,  with 
active  opinions  on  all  vital  subjects,  is  the  edu- 
cator's dream.  We  believe  that  a  college  news- 
paper can  be  one  of  the  most  effective  agents 
for  the  materialization  of  this  dream.  That  the 
News  will  be  in  the  coming  year  not  only  a  part 
of,  but  an  influence  on,  the  college  is  no  pale 
prophecy,  but  a  living  promise. 


Peace  Day  in  Wartime 

Tomorrow,  with  most  of  the  so-called  civilized 
world  concentrating  its  attention  on  war,  Wel- 
lesley will  observe  Peace  Day.  The  realization 
that  the  war  is  constantly  assuming  more  terri- 
fying proportions,  that  millions  of  men  are  bend- 
ing their  minds  and  energies  daily  to  the  prime 
purpose  of  more  efficient  methods  of  annihilation 
is  enough  to  make  any  abstract  consideration  of 
peace  seem  a  grim  farce.  But  this  must  not  be 
so.  The  very  fact  that  we  can  talk  about  peace 
in  the  face  of  such  a  situation  must  be  impor- 
tant to  us. 

This  country  is  the  only  large  country  in  the 
world  today  in  which  an  academic  peace  discus- 
sion can  still  take  place.  By  virtue  of  its  com- 
parative isolation  it  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  in  which  people  can  still  try  to  assemble 
facts  on  both  sides  of  a  question  and  weigh  them 
impartially,  out  of  the  shadow  of  fear.  The 
ability  to  think  clearly,  viewing  facts  without 
prejudice,  is  the  most  valuable  quality  one  can 
have  in  these  times;  for  we  know  that  peace  can 
be  established  only  by  intelligence  and  coopera- 
tion, never  by  force  of  arms.  We  who  are  in 
college  have  a  particular  responsibility  toward 
cultivating  the  quality  of  rational  thinking, 
since  we  not  only  have  the  best  opportunities  for 
study  and  thought,  but  since  it  is  we  who  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  take  our  part  in  the  out- 
side world. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  take  sides  in  the  present 
conflict.  Yet  we  must  guard  now,  more  than 
ever,  against  the  emotional  appeals  which  are 
being  made  on  all  sides.  Newspapers,  the  radio, 
the  theater,  and  other  agencies  tend  to  create 
an  emotional  hysteria  in  which  blanket  state- 
ments are  made  and  are  subscribed  to  without 
adequate  thought  or  knowledge.  The  feelings 
thus  built  up  are  obviously  not  those  which  will 
aid  in  a  constructive  peace  plan.  It  is  our  task, 
therefore,  first  to  learn  the  facts  as  accurately 
as  possible,  and  then  to  consider  them  calmly 
and  impartially.  We  must  supplant  ignorant 
sentimentalism  with  intelligent  and  informed 
reasoning.  It  is  only  when  this  has  been 
achieved  that  we  may  hope  to  establish  and 
maintain  real  peace.  This  is  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  Wellesley's  Peace  Day. 

Education  Versus  Indoctrination 

The  failure  to  admit  Bertrand  Russell  to  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
is  not  only  an  indication  of  the  narrow-minded- 
ness prevalent  in  many  educational  fields,  but 
also  an  insult  to  the  college  student  and  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  purpose  of  education. 

If  young  men  and  women  of  today  are  being 
prepared  to  fight  the  forces  of  reaction  so  devas- 
tatingly  evident  in  the  world,  it  is  ridiculous 
to  try  to  prepare  them  with  the  methods  taught 
by  reactionaries.  We  wonder  if  the  Brooklyn 
housewife-taxpayer  who  contested  the  appoint- 
ment on  the  ground  of  Earl  Russell's  "salacious 
and  immoral  attitude  toward  sex"  realized  that 
in  thus  trying  to  dictate  what  influence  the  stu- 
dent should  or  should  not  be  subjected  to,  she 
was  encouraging  the  same  kind  of  indoctrination 
which  molds  the  minds  of  youths  in  dictator 
countries. 

Insofar   as   a   university   is   concerned   with 
training  minds  to  be  receptive  to  new  ideas  and 
yet  to  incline  toward  moderation,  to  be  able  to 
doubt  in  order  to  seek  truth,  it  must  be  indiffer- 
ent or  impartial  to  dogmas.    "Its  business,"  as 
Mr.  Harold  J.  Laski  has  said,  "is  to  neglect  (in 
a  teacher)  the  possibly  dangerous  views  he  may 
hold,  the  absence  in  him  of  socially  graceful 
manners,  eccentricities  of  dress  or  behavior  or 
outlook."     Religion,   which   implies   a   definite 
way  of  thinking,  must  be  excluded.    There  is  no 
way  to  bring  about  the  skepticism  necessary  to 
thought  except  to  let  the  mind  receive  influences 
from  many  sources.    Virtue  or  knowledge  does 
not  come  by  shrinking  from  what  others  think  is 
evil,  or  by  being  sheltered  from  it,  but  by  meet- 
ing it  honestly  and  independently. 


What— Not  Again? 

By  N.  A.  '■',-' 
Italy's  clever  leader 
Subtly  seeks  to  find 
In  the  European  conflict 
Of  the  masses  of  mankind 
The  one  who  will  be  victor 
Before   making  up  his   mind. 

If    he    should    help    the    Norsemen 
In  their  battle  with  the  Huns 
Then  he  by  sending  Fascist  troops 
Would  feed  the  Allied  guns. 

But  if  he  should  woo  Hitler 
The  success  the  Nazi  boasts 
Would  swell  totalitarian  states 
And  multiply  their  hosts. 

And   so   in  mute  neutrality 

II  Duce  dares  not  choose; 

For  the  course  of  history  testifies 

That  one  great  cause  will  lose. 

Free  Press 

All  contributions  for  this  column 
must  be  signed  with  the  full  name 
of  the  author.  Initials  or  numerals 
will  be  used  if  the  writer  so  desires. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  them- 
selves responsible  for  statements 
in  this  column. 

Contributions  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Editors  by  11  a.  m. 
on  Monday.  Owing  to  space  limi- 
tations, letters  should  be  limited  to 
SOO  words. 


To  the  Wellesley  College  News: 

Concerning  those  Time  Booklets 
that  you  have  been  keeping  so 
faithfully  for  the  last  six  weeks  of 
school,  please  fight  on  bravely  for 
the  three  weeks  until  May  fifth. 
The  data  that  will  be  compiled 
from  them  is  going  to  be  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  the  Wellesley 
College  Community,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  first  six  weeks  are 
the  hardest. 

In  discussing  the  project  with 
the  faculty,  we  concluded  that  if 
we  could  also  know  what  section 
as  well  as  what  course  each  book 
demonstrated,  it  would  be  of  even 
greater  assistance.  Will  everyone 
please  write  in  the  letter  of  her 
section  as  well  as  the  number  of 
the  course,  as  many  courses  vary 
from  section  to  section. 

Any  comments,  suggestions,  or 
miscellaneous  ideas  that  are  in  the 
wind  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by 
the  Curriculum  Committee,  either 
in  the  Time  Booklets,  by  letter,  or 
by  coming  to  any  of  us  personally. 
Janet  K.  Howie, 
The  Student  CunHculum 

Committee 


Please ! 

To  the  Wellesley  College  News: 

Snow  has  at  last  disappeared 
from  all  but  a  very  few  patches. 
With  the  frost  beginning  to  leave 
the  ground,  the  season  is  again 
here  when  students  must  be  partic- 
ularly careful  to  walk  the  "long 
way  round"  if  we  are  to  keep  the 
trim  appearance  of  the  campus.  A 
little  thought  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents at  this  season  can  do  far 
more  toward  the  upkeep  of  the 
grounds  than  expensive  repair 
work.  If  you  are  glad  to  see  green 
grass  again,  do  your  part  to  keep 
it  here. 

Grounds  Committee 


Opportunities  for  '41 

To  the  Wellesley  College  News: 

We  learn  in  Ec.  101  that  65% 
of  the  families  in  the  United  States 
have  an  income  of  less  than  $1500 
yearly.  Last  summer,  as  one  of 
the  eight  delegates  to  the  New 
England  Junior  Month,  I  saw  how 
some  members  of  these  families  of 
this  income  group  actually  live, 
and  discovered  in  how  many  ways 
these  families  are  helped  by  the 
community  (in  this  case,  Boston): 
Tony  can  go  to  the  free  clinic  and 
have  X-rays  to  find  out  if  his  cough 
is  T,  B.  The  baby,  Marie,  can  go 
to  the  Nursery  School  of  the  dis- 
trict Health  Unit,  instead  of  play- 
ing in  the  streets.  Mother  can 
learn  American  Cooking  in  the 
neighborhood  settlement  house,  and 
so  on. 

The  group  not  only  visited  hos- 
pitals, prisons,  housing  projects, 
and  other  institutions,  but  also 
each  one  of  us  had  a  "case  load," 
that  is,  we  visited  certain  families 

(Continued  on  page  10,  col.  1) 


Caps  and  Frowns 


Spring,  It's  Wonderful 

No  budding  crocus,  no  meadow- 
lark's  song,  announces  the  advent 
of  spring  at  Wellesley.  Skeptics 
may  even  question  whether  spring 
has  come,  but  the  experienced  eye 
can  detect  symptoms  surer  than 
nature's  unreliable  signals. 

Tomorrow  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  will  observe 
Patriot's  Day,  and  Wellesleyites 
will  know  that  it's  spring  again  as 
they  line  Central  street  to  watch 
the  staggering  ancients  and  stumb- 
ling youths  who  annually  compete 
in  the  famed  marathon  from  Hop- 
kinton  to  Boston.  Already  sun- 
bathers  have  braved  the  chill  to 
toast  themselves  on  dormitory 
roofs,  determined  to  achieve  that 
spring  suntan — or  pneumonia.  Al- 
ready the  Sunday  afternoon  traffic 
jams  on  campus  highways  have 
reached  their  springtime  high. 

And  soon,  as  final  corroborative 
evidence,  we'll  have  Wellesley's 
own  Spring  Song,  the  tinkling  bell 
of  the  Good  Humor  manl 

Spirit  of  '75 

Enthusiasm  for  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  Alma  Mater 
has  inspired  a  group  of  Vassar 
girls  to  raise  money  toward  a  new 
endowment  fund  for  the  college. 
With  amazing  ingenuity,  the  stu- 
dents have  hounded  their  class- 
mates, obtaining  from  them  in  re- 
turn for  a  variety  of  services  all 
sorts  of  small  change.  Fifteen 
cents,  for  instance,  is  charged  for 
putting  nail  polish  on  the  right 
hand.  A  dollar  secures  blind  dates 
"guaranteed  to  suit  your  person- 
ality." Three  pennies  buys  jam 
for  breakfast  toast.  For  a  quar- 
ter, mail  is  brought  from  Main 
Hall  to  your  room  door.  A  lower 
charge  is  accepted  if  the  student 
carrier  looks  and  finds  no  letters. 

Gulliver 

A  member  of  the  staff  of  The 
Minnesota  Daily  was  recently  buy- 
ing a  ticket  to  the  movies  when  a 
woman  called  up  the  box  office 
where  he  stood  to  find  out  about 
the  picture  before  she  came  to  see 
it.  "Tell  me,"  the  voice  said,  "is 
'Gulliver's  Travels'  an  educational 
travelogue,  or  is  it  just  a  com- 
edy?" 

Greens  Keepers 

The  annual  concern  of  conscien- 
tious collegians  for  cutting  across 
the  fresh  spring  grass  has  been 
solved  at  Mount  Holyoke  by 
equipping  all  members  of  the  sen- 
ior class  with  whistles.  With  sharp 
trills,  the  seniors  recall  the  tres- 
passing student  and  then  and  there 
administer  fitting  rebukes. 

Brethren 

A  discriminating  editor  publish- 
ed in  The  Harvard  Crimson  the 
following  excerpt  from  Life  maga- 
zine: "Besides  being  shy,  Bob 
(Taft)  was  a  painfully  industrious 
apprentice.  ...  He  hardly  smoked, 
he  rarely  drank,  he  did  not  stay 
up  late.  Yet  his  worthiness  was 
not  of  the  trying  kind  that  disdains 
the  company  of  publicans  and  sin- 
ners. At  Yale  he  made  friends."  . . . 

Dated  Data 

The  newest  volume  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  American  English  be- 
ing published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  is  handing  down  to  pos- 
terity many  words  and  phrases 
original  with  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury collegian.  For  instance, 
"flunk"  is  defined  as  "complete 
failure  of  a  course,  examination, 
etcetera;"  "gas"  is  "unpretentious 
talk,  especially  of  a  political  na- 
ture." 

Vandenberg  Victory 

Wellesley's  political  activities 
were  paralleled  recently  in  a  mock 
Republican  national  convention 
held  by  Philadelphia  high  schools. 
Six  hundred  students,  assembling 
at  Temple  University,  also  nomi- 
nated Vandenberg  for  the  presi- 
dency. 
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Speaker     DisCUS8e8     Mr-  Haring  Discusses 

r~r        •  _n   u„        .  Progress  of  Democracy 

Genius  oi  Brontes 


3JJERRY  was  waiting  for  a 
^^  friend  in  a  Boston  hotel  lobby 
the  other  day  when  he  was  start- 
led to  hear  a  bellboy  paging  Oscar 

Wilde! 

*  *     * 

Perry  learned  of  some  new  at- 
titudes from  the  Philosophy  De- 
partment when  one  of  its  members 
defined  an  ideally  unselfish  com- 
munity as  a  place  where  "every- 
one took  in  everyone  else's  wash." 

*  *     • 

€VERYONE  forgets  a  little 
over  vacation,  but  Perry  was 
amazed  to  find  a  Senior,  on  the 
day  after  vacation,  looking  up  her 
schedule    card    to    see    whether   or 

not  she  had  any  classes! 

*  *     » 

3fc  EMARKED  one  of  Perry's 
/*t\  little  friends  as  she  picked 
up  a  new  vie  record,  "Tuxedo 
Junction,"  "What  does  that  mean 

—the    waistline?" 

+     ♦     ♦ 

Recently  Perry  heard  that 
Ghandi  carries  his  false  teeth  in 
his  pocket.  Asking  why  this  was 
so,  he  was  told,  "He  wears  them 
only  when  he  wants  to  use  them!" 


3£  ECENTLY  Perry  found  him- 
^•^  self  in  a  big  field  in  the  rear 
of  the  faculty  dormitories,  when 
he  came  across  a  sign  which  ex- 
plained a  great  deal  to  him.  It 
read,  "This  land  belongs  to  Wel- 
lesley  College.  It  is  not  a  play- 
ground." 

*  *     * 

Yes,  decided  one  of  Perry's 
friends,  intellectual  curiosity  can 
lead  to  nothing  but  confusion. 
Looking  up  "Antipodes,"  where, 
according  to  her  Ec  book,  minimum 
wage  laws  had  originated,  she 
found  that  it  was  an  uninhabited 
island  off  the  coast  of  New  Zea- 
land! 

*  *     » 

Wellesley's  Orchestra  almost 
scared  away  the  audience  for 
their  coming  concert.  Giving  di- 
rections for  posters,  one  of  the 
officers,  wishing  to  notify  the  pub- 
lic that  the  concert  was  free,  said 
"Don't  forget  to  put  down  'No 
Admission'." 

*  »     * 

^Yesterday's  corsages  bloom 

rjr%  on  many  a  Wellesley  shoulder 
the  morning  after  the  night  be- 
fore. As  one  of  Perry's  bright 
little  friends  remarked,  they're 
"good    to    the    last    droop!" 


"The  Genius  of  the  Brontes: 
Jane  Eyre"  was  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  by  Miss  Fannie  E.  Rateh- 
ford,  at  4:40  p.m.,  April  17,  in 
Pendleton  Hall.  Miss  Ratchford, 
Custodian  of  the  Wrenn,  Aitken, 
and  Stark  Collection  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  has  done  notable 
research  upon  the  inner  life  of  the 
Brontes.  Miss  Ratchford  denied 
that  the  Bronte  genius  was  either 
mysterious  or  precocious  by  show- 
ing June  Eyre  to  be  simply  the 
fulfillment  of  the  young  Charlotte 
Bronte's  imaginative  powers. 

Miss  Ratchford  described  the 
imaginary  world  in  which  the 
Bronte  children  grew  to  maturity. 
A  set  of  wooden  soldiers  became 
the  heroes  of  the  first  Bronte  saga, 
The  Young  Men's  Play,  which 
rapidly  assumed  heroic  propor- 
tions. Innumerable       histories, 

(Continued  on  page  9,  col.  3) 


Dr.  Clothier  Will  Give 
Final  Marriage  Lecture 
On  Education  of  Child 

Dr.  Florence  Clothier,  Consult- 
ing Psychiatrist  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Home  for  Little  Wanderers  in 
Boston,  and  a  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Psychoanalytic  Institute,  will 
speak  on  "The  Basic  Education  of 
the  Young  Child,"  Wednesday, 
April  24,  at  4:40  p.m.  in  Pendleton 
Hall. 

The  lecture,  which  is  the  sixth 
and  last  of  the  group  of  marriage 
lectures  open  to  Seniors  only,  will 
include  a  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  earliest  childhood 
years. 

An  expert  on  adoption,  Dr. 
Clothier  graduated  from  Vassar  in 
1926,  and  from  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School  in  1930.  She  spent 
her  summers  during  medical  school 
traveling  in  Norway  and  North 
Alaska,  and  working  with  Dr. 
Grenfell  in  the  Labrador  Missions. 
Dr.  Clothier  served  her  interne- 
ship  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
in  Philadelphia,  and  later  came  to 
Boston  with  her  husband,  Dr. 
George  Wislocki,  Parkman  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School. 


Col.  Cooper  Will  Show 

Movies  to  Aid  Finland 

Colonel  Edwin  H.  Cooper,  D.  S. 
C,  will  show  colored  movies  of 
Finland  Friday  evening,  April  26, 
in  the  Wellesley  Senior  High 
School  auditorium.  The  audience 
will  be  taken  on  a  trip  from  the 
capitol  at  Helsinki  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  into  the  land  of  the  Lapps, 
500  miles  inside  the  Arctic  Circle, 
back  through  the  scenic  lake  re- 
gion, and  out  of  the  islands  on  the 
Russian  border.  Colonel  Cooper 
filmed  these  scenes  on  his  trip 
abroad  last  summer.  He  was  the 
last  American  out  of  Gdynia  and 
Danzig — two  hours  before  the 
ports  were  closed. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Wel- 
lesley Townsman  office  on  Crest 
Road.  Proceeds  of  the  entertain- 
ment will  go  to  the  Finnish  Re- 
lief Fund. 


Miss  Parker  Outlines 
War's  Economic  Aspects 

Miss  Margaret  Parker,  Profes- 
sor of  Geography,  discussed  the 
"Economic  Resources  Necessary 
for  a  War"  in  the  second  of  the 
series  of  lectures  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  European  war 
April  16  at  4:40  in  Pendleton  Hall. 
These  lectures  are  presented  by 
the  History  and  Political  Science 
Department  in  conjunction  with 
the  Wellesley  College  Forum. 

By  means  of  slides,  she  out- 
lined the  relative  supplies  which 
are  available  to  Germany  and  the 
Allied  Nations.  Primary  war 
needs  include  food,  coal,  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  zinc,  manganese,  alumi- 
num, rubber,  sulphur,  wood,  cot- 
ton, and  hides.  Of  these,  Germany 
has  only  coal  and  zinc  within  her 
borders,  while  manganese,  alumi- 
num, and  sulphur  are  readily 
available  to  her.  She  may  be  faced 
by  a  lack  of  the  other  essentials 
if  the  war  continues  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  Allied  Na- 
tions have  all  the  essentials  except 
petroleum,  sulphur  and  cotton. 
Availability  of  these  products  for 
them  depends  on  the  transport  sit- 
uation, since  they  must  be  import- 
ed from  a  distance. 

Miss  Parker  listed  chromium, 
nickel,  tungsten,  tin,  silk,  wood- 
pulp,  vegetable  oils,  nitrates,  pot- 
ash, phosphates,  antimony,  mer- 
cury, platinum,  and  mica  as  sec- 
ondary in  importance  as  war-time 
needs. 

The  third  lecture  in  this  series 
will  be  "Effects  of  War  on  a  De- 
mocracy" to  be  given  by  Miss  Lou- 
ise Overacker  on  May  1,  at  4:40  in 
Pendleton   Hall. 


Tennis  Rackets 
Restrung 

Telephone   Service — Call 
Needham  0911 

Your    racket   will    be    picked    up    at 

your   house  and  returned  promptly. 

Mall    Service  —  College    Post    Office 

Resident    Mall    Box    1 

Stock 

Bancroft   "Factory   Seconds"    In 

Stock 

BROOKES   MOORE 

NEEDHAM  TENNIS  CLUB 
81s   Years  of  Service  to  Wollosloy 


Mr.  Odegard  Describes 
Role  of  Democracy  In 
Present  American  Life 

Professor  Peter  H.  Odegard, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at 
Amherst  College,  speaking  at  the 
final  Forum  dinner  discussion  at 
Claflin  Hall,  Monday  evening, 
April  15,  pointed  out  to  his  audi- 
ence the  necessity  of  keeping 
America  a  country  where  an  indi- 
vidual may  live  in  decency,  un- 
paralyzed  by  fear.  Professor  Ode- 
gard discussed  the  topic,  "Democ- 
racy in  America  in  1940,"  from  a 
broad  point  of  view,  explaining  the 
general  superiority  of  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  to  that 
of  the  totalitarian  state,  yet  warn- 
ing his  audience  of  the  weaknesses 
which  may  arise  in  a  popular  gov- 
ernment. 

He  characterized  American  cul- 
ture as  being  extremely  complex, 
a  culture  in  which  the  traits  of 
materialism,  experimentalism,  and 
the  ability  of  self-criticism  are  in- 
herent. He  praised  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  in  this  country  for 
democratic  freedom  of  expression, 
and  attacked  groups  which  would 
suppress  this  right.  "Democracy 
cannot  save  itself  by  stifling  free 
discussion,"  he  observed.  There 
is  more  danger  in  supposedly  pa- 

( Continued  on  page  9,  col.  1) 


Miss  Carter  Discusses 

British  Empire  Today 

Miss  Gwendolyn  M.  Carter  of  the 
Department  of  History  and  Polit- 
ical Science  discussed  present-day 
attitudes  and  conditions  in  the 
self-governing  parts  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  in  Pendleton  Hall, 
Wednesday,  April  10. 

Eire,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  Miss 
Carter  pointed  out,  are  the  five  in- 
dependent powers  within  the  Em- 
pire, the  last  four  of  which  are 
fighting  in  the  European  war  to- 
day. She  outlined  the  history  of 
each  of  these  countries  since  the 
1914  World  War,  explaining  how 
they  came  to  be  self-governing  and 
why  all  of  them  except  Eire  have 
chosen  to  enter  this  conflict. 

Miss  Carter  showed  the  impor- 
tant influence  of  internal  affairs 
upon  each  state  in  its  decision  to 
declare  war,  and  disclosed  the  sig- 
nificance to  the  Allies  of  the  help 
of  each  of  these  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

This  lecture  was  the  first  in  a 
spring  series  of  three  talks  spon- 
sored by  the  Departments  of  His- 
tory, Political  Science,  and  Forum, 
dealing  with  the  background  of  the 
European  war. 


In  South  American  Rule 

Dispelling  the  current  belief 
that  certain  Latin-American  coun- 
tries are  under  the  influence  of 
Fascist  systems  of  government, 
Professor  Clarence  H.  Haring  dis- 
cussed "Democracy  and  Dictator- 
ship in  South  America,"  Thursday, 
April  11,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Pendleton 
Hall. 

Mr.  Haring  gave  a  resume  of 
governmental  systems  in  South 
America,  saying  that  although 
progress  in  democratic  rule  has 
been  made  in  all  the  countries  as 
a  result  of  the  gradual  change 
from  military  to  civilian  rule, 
many  of  the  countries  are  unpre- 
pared for  the  altruistic  love  of 
public  service  which  democracy  in- 
volves. Mr.  Haring  also  believes 
that  in  spite  of  the  advancement  in 
many  of  these  countries,  the  real- 
ization of  a  republic  is  far  off,  be- 
cause of  the  prevailing  illiteracy, 
but  he  cautioned  against  the  con- 
fusion of  a  presidential  autocracy 
with  a  Fascist  dictatorship. 

Mr.  Haring  concluded  his  talk 
with  a  short  discussion  of  the  pre- 
vailing governments  in  several  of 
the  Latin  American  countries. 


Representatives  Will 

Discuss  College  Plans 

Presidents,  deans,  and  faculty 
members  from  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wel- 
lesley Colleges  will  attend  a  con- 
ference at  Vassar  College  on  April 
19  and  20  to  discuss  common  prob- 
lems, such  as  plans  of  admission, 
awarding  of  scholarships,  and  the 
Junior  year  abroad. 

This  year  President  McAfee  and 
Dean  Whiting  hold  the  executive 
offices  of  the  conference. 


Dr.  Kroner  Lectures  On 
Philosophy  of  War  And 
Peace  of  Immanuel  Kant 

Taking  for  his  subject  "Kant's 
Philosophy  of  War  and  Peace," 
Dr.  Richard  Kroner,  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Phil- 
osophy, spoke  in  Pendleton  Hall 
April*  10  at  8:30  p.  m.  Kant's  doc- 
trine of  human  institutions  is 
found  in  the  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason,  which  he,  at  times  the 
most  abstract  of  thinkers,  consid- 
ered more  important  than  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Con- 
cerning war,  Kant  asks:  What  are 
its  causes?     Is  it  avoidable? 

Emphatically,  Kant  answers 
that  war  is  avoidable,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  seek  per- 
petual peace.  Ethics  and  philoso- 
phy of  history  combined  must  re- 
veal the  answer.  In  substance, 
Kant  accepts  Hobbes'  social  con- 
tract theory  of  society,  which 
maintains  that  men  form  states  for 
their  own  good,  to  prevent  inces- 
sant   conflict    of    interests.       But 
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1U 
Windle   ScAool 

offers  a  thorough,  concentrated 

Secretarial  Training  Course 

SPECIALLY  PLANNED  FOR  COLLEGE  WOMEN 
SMALL  CLASSES  4   INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION 

Concentrated  Courses  begin 
July  and  September 

• 

Excellent  Placement  Service 

• 

Prepare  for  positions  with  executives  in  our 

light   and   spacious   quarters   in   beautiful 

Radio  City 

/or  Catalog  address 

Miss   Louise  F.  Windle.  Director 
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Students  Discuss 
Current  Problms 

One  hundred  students  repre- 
senting six  colleges  from  the 
Greater  Boston  area  attended  the 
conference  for  foreign  students  in 
Pomeroy  Hall,  April  13,  at  2:45 
p.m.  The  conference  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Advisory  Council  for 
Foreign  Students  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton. 

The  opening  address,  delivered 
by  Dr.  Kirtley  Mather,  Director 
of  the  Summer  School  of  Harvard 
University,  struck  the  central 
theme  of  the  conference,  "Prob- 
lems of  Democracy."  Dr.  Henry 
Cadbury,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Harvard  University,  led  a  discus- 
sion of  minority  groups.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Curtis,  Professor  in  the  De- 
partment of  History  at  Wellesley, 
spoke  on  "The  Menace  of  Propa- 
ganda" for  another  discussion 
group. 

A  recreational  period  from  5:00 
to  6:00  p.m.  included  singing  and  a 
tour  of  the  campus.  A  buffet  sup- 
per was  served  at  6:15  p.m. 

Miss  Louise  Overacker,  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
opened  the  evening  session  with  a 
discussion  of  the  history  and  pro- 
gram of  political  parties  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  closing  ad- 
dress, Miss  Mildred  H.  McAfee 
spoke  on  the  contribution  of  edu- 
cation toward  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

Four  foreign  students  and  ten 
American  students  comprised  the 
Wellesley  delegation.  Other  col- 
leges represented  included  Harvard 
University,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Simmons  and  Radcliffe  Col- 
leges. 


Sophomores  to  Deliver 

Extempores  in  Contest 

The  final  competition  for  the 
Isabelle  Eastman  Fiske  prize, 
awarded  annually  to  the  Sopho- 
more who  gives  the  best  extem- 
poraneous speech,  will  take  place 
Tuesday,  April  30,  at  4:40  p.m.  in 
room  444,  Green  Hall,  and  will  be 
open  to  the  public. 

Each  participant  will  deliver  a 
four-minute  extempore  on  any 
designated  aspect  of  a  topic  pre- 
viously submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Speech.  Contestants  will 
be  judged  on  organization  and 
delivery. 

The  Fiske  Prize  was  established 
by  Mr.  Otis  Fiske  in  honor  of  his 
daughter,  Isabelle  Eastman  Fiske 
'23. 


Miss  Overacker  to  Give 
Concluding  War  Lecture 

Miss  Louise  Overacker,  Associ- 
ate Professor  in  the  Depai'tment 
of  History  and  Political  Science, 
will  discuss  the  "Effects  of  War 
on  a  Democracy,"  Wednesday, 
May  1,  at  4:40  p.m.  in  Pendleton 
Hall. 

This  third  and  final  lecture  in 
the  series  devoted  to  the  back- 
ground of  the  European  War  will 
be  concerned  with  the  changes 
which  may  be  wrought  upon  dem- 
ocratic government  during  a  war 
period.  The  lectures  are  sponsored 
by  the  Departments  of  History 
and  Political  Science  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Forum. 


Dean  Lucy  Wilson 

Will  Not  Be  at  Home 

Friday  Evening,  April  19 


and    golf 

•/" '  SHOES 


ONLY  AT  FILENE'S  IN  WELLESLEY  con  you  choose 
your  favorite  styles  of  famous  Spalding  authentic  sport 
and  golf  shoes.      In  smart  saddle  combinations  as  shown 

or  with   spikes.      Brown  or  black 

saddles    on    white. 


I  II   '>  '   '     >  '   "-    '  I    •       '->    •       Ml'-'',l 

$6.95 


Other  A.  G.  Spalding  thoea 
you'll  find  only  at  Filene's  in 
Welletley    are    $8.95    and    $10. 
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Alliance  Francaise 

The  Alliance  Francaise  present- 
ed a  program  of  music  and  poetry 
at  its  meeting  Wednesday,  April 
17,  at  Phi  Sigma. 

Cosmopolitan    Club 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Club  Thursday,  April  11,  the 
members  elected  officers  for  the 
year  1940-41.  Dorothea  Smith  '41 
was  chosen  President;  Hannah 
Schiller  '42  was  re-elected  Vice- 
President;  Dorothy  Kerr  '43  is  the 
new  Secretary,  and  Ai-li  Sung  '41, 
Treasurer. 

Mathematics  Club 

The  Mathematics  Club  will  dis- 
cuss "Mathematics  and  Related 
Fields"  at  a  meeting  in  the  Recre- 
tion  Building,  Monday,  April  22. 

Newman  Club 

The  Newman  Club  elected  offi- 
cers for  the  year  1940-41  at  a 
meeting  Thursday,  April  11.  Jenny 
Dunn  '41  is  the  new  President; 
Anne  Tomasello  "42,  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident; Gloria  Bosetti  '42,  the  Sec- 
retary; Dorothy  Hurley  '43,  the 
Treasurer. 

The  Newman  Club  also  met  for 
dinner  at  A.K.X.,  Monday,  April 
15.  A  lecture  on  Rome,  illustrated 
by  slides  of  Roman  buildings,  fol- 
lowed the  dinner. 

Outing  Club  Announces 
Officers  for  1940-1941 

Willye  White  '41,  the  new  Chair- 
man of  Outing  Club,  announces 
the  new  Outing  Club  Board  and 
promises  that  with  its  aid,  plans 
for  an  active  spring  will  go 
through.  The  new  Secretary- 
Treasurer  is  Margaret  Kershaw 
•43;  the  Head  of  Bicycling,  Caro- 
line L.  Cross  '41 ;  the  Head  of  Cab- 
in, Louise  Chubb  '42;  Head  of  Food, 
Caroline  Knight  '41;  Head  of  Hik- 
ing, Elizabeth  Hampson  '43;  Head 
of  Publicity,  Barbara  Coburn  '43; 
Head  of  Riding,  Elizabeth  Paul 
'42;  Head  of  Skiing,  Theodora 
Goldsmith  '41;  Head  of  Trips, 
Elizabeth  Ralph  '42. 

Miss  White,  former  Head  of 
Crew,  also  announces  that  the  new 
Head  of  Cr-ew  is  Nancy  Stevenson 
'41,  and  the  new  Junior  Crew  Cap- 
tain is  Phyllis  Devlin  '41. 


Violinist  Will  Present 
Postponed  Concert  Soon 

Mr.  Herman  Weinberg,  violinist 
who  was  to  perform  at  Tower 
Court  on  Sunday,  April  14,  was 
forced  to  postpone  his  recital. 
However,  Mr.  Weinberg,  formerly 
a  first  violinist  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Symphony,  will  appear,  at  the 
invitation  of  Tower  Court,  later  in 
the  season. 


Heads  of  Sports  Call 
For  Volunteers  in  New 
Spring  Athletic  Lists 

Judging  from  the  enthusiastic 
way  in  which  large  numbers  have 
signed  up  for  voluntary  sports  this 
spring,  the  season  ought  to  be 
extremely  successful.  The  Heads 
of  Sports  announce  that  all  inter- 
ested in  tennis,  dancing,  golf,  arch- 
ery, and  crew  are  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  regular  classes,  either 
beginning  or  advanced.  Most  of 
the  lists  are  on  the  A.  A.  Bulletin 
Board  for  those  who  still  wish  to 
sign.  If  the  list  is  down,  see  your 
A.  A.  representative. 

Those  wishing  voluntary  tennis 
may  come  to  classes  or  enter  an 
inter-dormitory  tournament.  The 
sign-up  lists  are  on  the  house  bul- 
letin   boards. 

In  swimming  there  will  be  div- 
ing and  life-saving  classes.  The 
life-saving  class  hours  are  not  def- 
initely planned  as  yet,  but  diving 
classes  will  take  place  every  Mon- 
day and  Wednesday  at  3:40. 

Voluntary  archery  for  those 
who  wish  to  join  classes  will  take 
place  Monday  and  Wednesday  at 
4:40.  Non-class  voluntaries  may 
shoot  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  4:40. 
Special  voluntary  hours  are  Mon- 
day at  3:40  and  Thursday  at  2:40 
and  3:40.  Anyone  may  shoot  then 
who  has  paid  the  fee  of  $1.00,  or 
50c  for  experienced  archers  who 
have  had  archery  at  Wellesley. 
There  is  no  fee  for  archers  who 
bring  their  own  equipment. 

Golf  voluntaries  may  be  assigned 
to  definite  classes,  or  come  out 
whenever  they  wish. 

Crew  voluntaries  will  be  called 
out  in  the  same  way  as  people  in 
the  required  classes. 

Voluntary  Modern  Dancing  clas- 
ses will  be  held  Mondays  and  Wed- 
nesdays at  4:40  on  clear  days  in 
the  Greek  outdoor  theatre. 

Betty  Timberlake  '42,  Head  of 
Lacrosse,  announces  that  Lacrosse 
practices  will  be  held  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  at  4:40  and  Thurs- 
days, if  desired  later,  at  3:40. 
Everyone  interested  in  Lacrosse 
should  turn  out  to  get  ready  to 
play  with  the  Boston  Club  May 
4,  and  to  take  part  in  an  All  Col- 
lege Lacrosse  Day  held  at  Rad- 
cliffe,  April  27,  at  2  p.  m.  by  the 
Boston  Lacrosse  Association. 

Baseball,  a  purely  voluntary 
sport,  promises  to  be  better  than 
ever  this  year.  Vera  Warner  '42, 
head  of  the  sport,  says  that  the 
equipment  is  all  new,  including  a 
new  60-foot  diamond  and  soft 
balls.  As  an  added  attraction, 
members  of  the  faculty  will  prac- 
tice often  with  the  students,  and 
all  are  invited  to  ask  dates  to  come 
out  and  play,  too.  Baseball  prac- 
tice will  be  held  regularly  Tues- 
days at  4:40,  and  perhaps  more 
often  if  people  seem  to  want  it. 


Out  From  Dream 
And  Theories 

Junior  Month 

The  Family  Welfare  Society  of 
Boston  again  offers  the  opportun- 
ity to  one  Wellesley  Junior  to 
participate  in  Junior  Month,  June 
17  to  July  13. 

The  program  offers  to  a  group  of 
eight  students  from  New  England 
colleges  four  weeks  of  supervised 
experience  in  social  work  under 
the  guidance  of  the  social  agencies 
of  Boston.  There  will  be  a  com- 
bination of  inspection  visits,  dis- 
cussions, and  actual  field  work 
under  supervision.  The  expenses 
of  the  Junior  selected  are  paid  by 
the  Junior  Month  Fund.  The 
group  will  live  in  a  settlement  in 
Boston. 

The  program  of  last  summer  is 
posted  on  the  Personnel  Bulletin 
Board,  and  further  details  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Personnel  Bureau. 

Juniors  who  are  interested 
should  notify  the  Personnel  Bureau 
at  once. 

Training  for  Teachers 

Miss  Hostler,  representing  the 
Cooperative  School  for  Teachers  in 
New  York  City,  will  speak  briefly 
on  the  course  and  methods  of  work 
at  the  school,  Monday,  April  22, 
at  4:40  p.m.,  in  Room  236,  Green 
Hall.  The  school  offers  unusual 
training  for  elementary  work  and 
teaching  in  the  grades. 

Miss  Hostler  will  also  hold  in- 
dividual conferences  with  anyone 
interested  in  further  details.  Con- 
ference periods  are  scheduled  in 
the  Personnel  Bureau,  and  should 
be  signed  for  as  soon  as  possible. 


Shakespeare  Announces 
Changes  in  Characters  Of  ^ 
"Merchant  of  Venice" 

Because  of  illness,  there  have 
been  several  changes  in  the  cast 
of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  to  be 
presented  by  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety at  its  semi-open  program 
on  April  19  and  20.  Taking  the 
part  of  Beatrice  Wakefield  '40, 
Ann  C.  Myers  '40  will  play  the 
role  of  Portia,  while  Hortense  Al- 
len '41  will  play  Jessica,  and 
Gloria  Hine  '41  will  take  the  part 
of  Nerissa. 

Miss  Cecile  de  Banke,  Assistant 
Professor  in  the  Speech  Depart- 
ment, is  directing  the  play,  which 
will  be  produced  on  a  typical  Eliz- 
abethan stage  with  no  scenery. 
Members  of  Shakespeare  have 
made  their  own  costumes.  Open 
to  the  public,  the  semi-open  meet- 
ing is  an  annual  event. 


1942  Chooses  Elspeth 

Cahill  Giver  of  Spade 

Elspeth  Cahill  '42  of  Norumbega 
has  been  elected  Giver  of  the 
Spade  for  the  Tree  Day  ceremon- 
ies of  May  18,  by  the  class  of  '42. 
The  announcement  is  later  than 
usual  this  year,  because  the 
closeness  of  the  election,  held 
March  21  at  the  1942  class  meet- 
ing necessitated  a  second  balloting 
by  the  sophomores  in  the  college 
houses. 


C.  A.  Honors  New  Board 
At  Installation  Supper 

Christian  Association  had  a  spe- 
cial   Installation     Supper    at    Phi 
Sigma  to  incorporate  officially  new 
Board  members  into  the  organiza- 
tion, Monday,  April  15.  The  Board 
for  next  year  consists  of  President, 
Christine  Corey  '41;    Senior  Vice- 
President,  Gloria  Hine  '41;  Junior 
Vice-President,    Ruth    Weigle    '42; 
Secretary,  Rose  West  Carroll  '42; 
Treasurer,   Caroline   Paterson   '43; 
Social    Service    Committee    Chair- 
man,   Mary    AtLee    '41;    Worship 
Committee     Chairman,     Katherine 
Snow  '41;  Campus  Service  Chair- 
man  Margaret  Blumer  '41;    Com- 
munity   Service    Chairman,    Betty 
Myers     '41;     Conference     Commit- 
tee   Chairman,    Marion    Peck    '42; 
House       Representatives,       Emily 
Pribble  '41. 
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In  bright  colors  slightly  higher 


As  speedy  as  a  slipper,  as  sturdy  as  a  boot 
and  as  comfortable  as  a  stocking.  That's 
Prontos!  These  are  the  hand-sewn  Mocca- 
sins that  you  wear  with  everything  but 
formals.     Introduced  originally  by  interna- 


tional socialite  at  Palm  Beach  and  gradu- 
ally becoming  a  campus  habit.  You'll  want 
them  in  several  colors,  so  we  have  them  all, 
including  bright  reds,  greens,  blues  and 
other  novelties. 
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IN  NEW  YORK 


At  STUART'S 


NINETY-TWO  CENTRAL  STREET 


FIFTH  AVENUE 


Rabbi  Abrams  Speaks  On 
Jewish  Religious  Faith 

Rabbi  Samuel  J.  Abrams  of 
Temple  Ohabei  Shalom  in  Brook- 
line  spoke  on  "The  Jewish  Faith" 
at  a  tea  in  the  C.  A.  Lounge 
at  4:40  p.m.  Thursday,  April  16. 
Rabbi  Abrams  pointed  out  that  in 
Judaism  the  worshipper  communes 
directly  with  God,  without  any  in- 
termediator. He  emphasized  the 
universal  principles  of  his  faith 
and  its  lack  of  dogma,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  its  basic  for- 
mula, "The  Lord  is  One."  The 
Rabbi  reminded  students  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  make  an  active  con- 
tribution to  life  after  their  years 
in  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of 
college  halls. 


Miss  Orvis  Discusses 

Basis  for  Peace  Plan 

By  Mary  Barrows 

"What  kind  of  peace  will  follow 
the  war  that  rages  in  Europe  to- 
day?" This  is  the  question  that 
Miss  Julia  S.  Orvis,  Professor  of 
History,  believes  that  the  peoples 
of  all  nations  should  concern  them- 
selves with,  and  it  is  the  kind  of 
question  she  believes  statesmen 
and  thinkers  of  long  range  view- 
point are  turning  over  in  their 
minds  today. 

"We    must   face    the    possibility 
that   either   side    may  win,"    Miss 
Orvis     stated.       The     problem     of 
what  kind  of  a  treaty  will  be  most 
constructive    as    a    foundation    for 
lasting  peace  in  either  case,  is  one 
that  should  concern  us  now.     His- 
tory shows  that  the  policy  of  the 
last  war,  the  policy  of  the  victors 
who  tried  to  find  the  kind  of  peace 
that    would    subdue    Germany    for 
the   longest  period   of  time,   leads 
only  to  more  war  and  destruction 
in  the  future.     Intelligent  modern 
thinkers,   she   says,  are  interested 
in    discovering  a   peace   that  does 
not  contain  motives  of  vengeance 
or  punishment  toward  any  nation, 
but  rather  a  peace  that  assures  a 
sufficient    measure    of    satisfaction 
and  well-being  to  all  those  peoples 
who  must  live  so  near  each  other 
in  Europe.     If  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment   after    the    World   War    had 
been  based  on  the  consideration  of 
what  arrangements  would  be  best 
for  the  whole  life  of  Europe,  each 
power     in     cooperation     with     the 
others,  there  would  be  no  war  to- 
day, Miss  Orvis  declared. 

Protected  by  the  statement  that 
the  determining  factor  will  be 
what  happens  day  by  day  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  Miss  Orvis 
thinks  that  the  United  States  has 
a  fair  chance  of  staying  out  of  the 
conflict.  "Fact  and  law  will  de- 
cide us  upon  this  issue,"  she  said, 
"and  whether  or  not  sentiment  will 
push  the  government  into  war 
through  the  people,  we  don't 
know."  Miss  Orvis  feels  that  the 
primary  function  of  public  senti- 
ment all  over  the  world  is  that  it 
must  demand  a  kind  of  peace  that 
will  make  Germany  and  other 
countries  feel  that  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  keep  peace  than  to  go 

(Continued  on  page  9,  col.  2) 
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Drink 


oca 


Delicious  and 
Refreshing 


Only  Coca-Cola  gives 
you  that  happy  after-sense 
of  complete  refreshment. 
That's  why  millions  enjoy 
it  every  day.  It  had  to  be 
good  to  get  where  it  is.  So, 
get  a  Coca-Cola,  and  get 
the  feel  of  refreshment. 


fiA US  E    THAT    REFRESHES 

Bottled  under  authority  of  The  Coca-Cola  Co.  by 
COCA-COLA     BOTTLING     COMPANY 
BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 
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James     Thurber     Chats 

On     "The     Male     Animal 

Author  Considers  Problem       ~ 
Of  Academic  Freedom 
In  College  Life 

By  Josephine  Bonomo 

The  author  of  The  Male  Animal 
wanted  to  know  why  "all  women 
want  to  be  reporters  and  all  re- 
porters want  to  interview  people. 
They  all  used  to  want  to  be  house- 
wives," he  said  wistfully.  We  as- 
sured him  that  Wellesley  girls  still 
entertain  hopes  in  that  direction; 
whereupon  he  confessed  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  been  editor 
of  his  undergraduate  daily  at  Ohio 
State,  and  had  later  worked  on 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.  From 
that  point,  the  interview  proceeded 
smoothly. 

In  discussing  his  play,  the  point 
of   which    is   a   plea  for  academic 
freedom  in  our  universities,  James 
Thurber  said  he  couldn't  really  re- 
member when  he  found   his   idea. 
"It  was   either  two  years   ago  or 
eight  years   ago,"   he  contributed. 
At  any  rate,  he  and  his  co-author, 
Elliott    Nugent,    who    was    also    a 
fellow  editor  at  Ohio  State,  were 
inspired     chiefly    by    recent    "red 
scares"  in  university  faculties,  and 
dismissals  of  professors  because  of 
their  political  opinions.    Mr.  Thur- 
ber was  emphatic  in  his  statement 
that    different    views    of    all    sorts 
should  be  presented  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning;  above  all 
he  feels  that  the  academic  program 
should  be  run  by  the  faculty  and 
not  by  the  trustees  or  legislatures. 
He    believes    that,    at    present,    a 
much    greater    degree    of    freedom 
is  exercised  by  smaller,  privately- 
endowed  colleges  than  by  the  large, 
state-owned  universities. 

The  Male  Animal  is  Mr.  Thur- 
ber's  first  play,  although  while  he 
was  in  college  he  wrote  musical 
comedies  for  the  dramatic  associa- 
tion. Cartoonist  extraordinary,  he 
asserted  that  he  prefers  to  be  a 
writer,  and  hinted  that  he  might 
soon  write  another  play.     "Every 


James  Thurber 

American  wants  to  write  a  play," 
he  said.  "There's  a  story,  you 
know,  that  you  can  ask  any  taxi 
driver  how  his  second  act  is  com- 
ing along,  and  the  chances  are 
he'll  say,  'Pretty  good,  how's 
yours?' "  Beyond  writing  plays, 
and  perhaps  acting  in  them,  Mr. 
Thurber  claimed  that  he  liked  to 
do  "a  little  of  everything."  His 
favorite  hobby  these  days  seems  to 
be  not  reading  the  newspapers. 
"The  news  is  so  depressing  and, 
in  most  cases,  inaccurate,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  col- 
lege newspapers  and  other  under- 
graduate activities,  Mr.  Thurber 
was  inclined  to  be  a  little  skepti- 
cal. "They're  fine,"  he  said,  "if 
you  make  them  mean  something 
seriously,  but  they  should  be  more 
than  just  playthings."  He  stated 
his  belief,  however,  that  college 
students  today  are  much  more  in- 
terested in  what  is  going  on  out- 
side the  campus  than  they  used  to 
be.  Mr.  Thurber  praised  activities 
like  Forum,  which  give  students 
an  opportunity  for  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  different  problems 
and  opinions. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Brown  Upholds 
Impressionistic  Critic 
Over  Classic  Tradition 

By  Elisabeth  Green 

"The  function  of  modern  criti- 
cism is  to  recreate,"  asserted  Mr. 
John  Mason  Brown,  Drama  Critic 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
and  author  of  The  Modem  Theatre 
in  Revolt,  The  Art  of  Play  going. 
Letters  From  Greenwich  Ghosts, 
and  Upstage — The  American  The- 
atre in  Performance,  between 
downing  two  swift  cups  of  coffee, 
and  scribbling  furious  notes  (later 
revealed  as  stage  directions)  in  the 
back  of  an  already  overcrowded 
book. 

Firmly  upholding  the  impres- 
sionistic school  of  criticism,  Mr. 
Brown  informed  the  News  report- 
er that  the  classic  critics  were  not 
critics  at  all.  Aristotle  was,  he 
told  us,  a  scientific  observer  of  the 
drama,  rather  than  a  critic.  The 
analysis  we  have  in  Aristotle's 
Poetics  is  as  if  Einstein  had  loved 
the  theatre  very  much,  and  had 
said,  "Today  I  will  talk  on  dra- 
ma." Only  in  his  discussion  of 
katharsis  does  Aristotle  approach 
the  "justification  and  rationaliza- 
tion of  emotional  responses"  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Brown,  are  fun- 
damental to  true  criticism. 

To  be  a  critic  today  is  to  be  a 
wine-taster,  rather  than  the  chem- 
ist that  Aristotle  and  the  other 
classicists  were.  The  criticism  is 
essentially  a  personal  thing.  The 
modern  critic  is  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  measuring  a  play  up 
to  abstract  standards,  or  weighing 
it  with  the  Truth  with  a  capital 

"T,"  as  he  is  with  telling  the  public 

(Continued  on  page  9,  col.  2) 


Wellesley  Players '  Club  Typifies 
Recent  Trend  Of  "Little  Theatres" 


By  Patricia  Lambert 


"The  Wellesley  Players'  Club  is 
recognized   as   one  of   the   leading 
Little    Theatre    groups    in    Massa- 
chusetts," Mr.  A.  Edwin  Larsson, 
editor  of  the  Wellesley  Townsman 
and    this    year's    president    of    the 
Wellesley  Players'  Club,  told  your 
News   reporter    in    his    Townsman 
office.  The  Wellesley  Players'  Club 
cannot  be  considered  an  ordinary 
amateur     group,     for     exceptional 
dramatic    talent    manifests    itself 
annually  among  the  225  members 
In  the  three  big  yearly  productions 
and  the  additional  five  or  six  small- 
er  productions.      The   players   are 
near-professionals,   many   of  them 
having    gone    from    the    Wellesley 
Players'  Club  to  such  professional 
organizations     as     the     Tennessee 
Stock  Company,  the  Copley  Play- 
ers in  Boston,  and  the  Straw  Hat 
Theater  in  Cambridge.    One  of  the 
members    played     in    the    George 
Abbot    production    What    a    Life. 
Talent  scouts,  drawn  by  the  Play- 
ers'    Club's     growing     reputation, 
frequently    attend    Wellesley    pro- 
ductions. 

The  Wellesley  Players'  Club  has 
been  an  organized  group  for  fif- 
teen years.  It  has  its  own  coach- 
ing staff,  at  present  made  up  of 
three  directors  of  recognized  abil- 
ity, one  of  whom  is  a  professional 
teacher  of  dramatics.  The  plays 
are  produced  in  the  Wellesley  High 
School  auditorium.  Usually  the 
audiences  number  from  five  to  sev- 
en hundred  people. 

Several  members  of  the  Players' 
Club  are  Wellesley  College  gradu- 
ates living  in  Wellesley.  Some 
members  of  the  Wellesley  College 
faculty  belong  to  the  Players'  Club; 
President  McAfee  is  an  honorary 
member.  All  members,  except  for 
approximately  ten  per  cent,  come 
from  the  town  of  Wellesley. 


Cooperation  of  the  Players'  Club 
with  other  neighboring  dramatic 
groups  proves  mutually  beneficial. 
Barnswallows  cooperates  with  the 
Players'  Club,  which  sends  some  of 
its  best  men  to  take  parts  in  Barn 
plays.  This  year  some  of  then- 
actors  are  taking  parts  in  Thea- 
ter Workshop's  production,  Jonah 
and  the  Whale. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Hayden,  for  four 
years  president  of  the  Players 
Club  and  at  present  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  told 
your  reporter  at  his  home  in  Wel- 
lesley Hills  that  he  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  whole-hearted  cooperation 
with  neighboring  dramatic  groups. 
Cooperation  of  the  Wellesley  Play- 
ers with  Barnswallows  began  last 
year,  1938-39,  when  Mr.  Hayden 
was  serving  as  president  of  the 
Players'  Club.  Such  an  alliance  is 
a  natural  one,  since  the  Players 
can  supply  Barn  with  necessary 
male  characters.  Barn  members 
in  return  are  trained  in  such  arts 
as  lighting  and  make-up  and  can 
supply  helpful  information  to  the 
Players'  Club. 

Mr  Hayden  believes  that  the 
purpose  of  Little  Theater  groups 
is  to  keep  alive  interest  in  the 
legitimate  stage  and  to  afford  a 
profitable  field  of  diversion  for 
small  town  residents. 

The  Wellesley  Players'  Club  is 
a  part  of  the  Little  The/ter  move- 
ment which  has  seen  such  rapid 
growth  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  largely, 
Mr.  Larsson  believes,  through  the 
movies'  and  radio's  impetus  to 
amateur  dramatic  groups.  As 
members  of  such  groups,  amateurs 
may  achieve  public  notice  and  per- 
haps enter  into  professional  dra- 
matic work.     Apart  from  the  de- 

(Continued  on  page  12,  col.  2) 


Mr.  M.  Evans  Interprets 
Character  of  Richard  11 

King  Richard   II  Maurice  Evans 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster 

John  Barclay 
Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York 

Franz  Bendtsen 
Uncles  to  the  King 
Henry,    Surnamed    Bolingbroke, 
Duke  of  Hereford,  son  of  John 
£  Gaunt.  afterwardDSoKing  Henry  ^ 

Thomas  Mowbray.  Duke  ot^orM^ 

D0f  Yortf UmerlC'  S°n  S-2SJ  oSUt 

Queen  to  Richard        Carmen  Mathews 

and  thers 

King  Richard  II  is  a  great  play, 
too  seldom  presented;  and  Maurice 
Evans,    in    what   we    consider   his 
best    performance,    carries    it    to 
heights  of  poignant  beauty.     From 
the    moment    he    appears,    as    the 
effeminate     king     of     a     dissolute 
court,    till    his    final    outcry.    Mr. 
Evans    makes    the    character    of 
Richard  a  magnificent  experience, 
Mr    Evans  is  Richard,  treacher- 
ous and  cruel  at  first,  but  inclined 
to  a  morbidity  and  a  lack  of  ac- 
tion  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
positiveness    of    Bolingbroke.      Bo- 
lingbroke's  position  is  strong,  but 
one's  love  and  pity  are  enlisted  for 
Richard,  whose  unstable  emotions 
quickly     change     from     pride     in 
kingship    to    utter    dejection,    who 
cannot  comprehend  the  nature  of 
his  own  tragedy  of  lack  of  power 
to  resist  opposition.     He  is  a  self- 
dramatizer,  a  dreamer,  but  a  poet 
of  great  sensitivity.    One  feels  aft- 
er the  performance  that  never  be- 
fore has  one  really  understood  the 
heights     and     depths    of     Shakes- 
peare's conception. 

Not  the  least  of  the  beauties  of 
Maurice  Evans'  performance  is  the 
quality  of  his  voice,  never  loud,  but 
of  a  timbre  so  singing  that  the 
theater  is  completely  filled  with  it. 
It  is  almost  useless  to  speak  of 
that  voice.  One  must  hear  it  to 
realize  the  music  of  its  tones  and 
its  emotional  effect  upon  the  hear- 
er. .   .   . 

The  entire  production  maintains 
the  level  of  integrity  established 
by  Mi\  Evans.  Donald  Webster  as 
Bolingbroke  is  consistently  strong. 
John  Barclay's  John  of  Gaunt  at- 
tains an  apocalyptic  magnificence 
in  his  dying  speech.  Particularly 
beautiful  was  Carmen  Mathews 
interpretation  of  Richard's  queen. 

H.  K.  'hi 


Mr.     Cohan     Thinks     Life 
Needs     Time     For     Comedy 

—   -     ~  "-  Producer  -  Actor    Prefers 

Playing  in  Comedy  To 
More  Serious  Drama 

By  Anne  Blackmar 

"Life  is  a  hodge-podge;  it  needs 
comedy  and  appreciation  of  com- 
edy, especially  today,  in  this  world 
of  uncertainty."    George  M.  Cohan 
spoke  in  competition  with  the  dying 
reverberations    of    the    din  caused 
by    the    deafening    thunder    storm 
that  had  heightened  the  drama  of 
his  latest  American  melodramatic 
satire,    The   Return  of   the   Vaga- 
bond, a  sequel  to  The  Tavern.    He 
steered   past   the  suspended   sheet 
of  tin  and  the  wooden  rollers  that 
were  the  thunder,  on  his  way  to  his 
dressing  room. 

Comedian,  playwright,  producer, 
manager,  and  composer,  Mr.  Cohan 
is  an  instigator  of  mirth,  music, 
and  good  cheer  both  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage  and  off.  He  first  ap- 
peared in  the  theatre  when  nine 
years  old  in  Daniel  Boone  and  soon 
afterwards,  in  1890,  played  in 
Peck's  Bad  Boy.  From  vaudeville 
and  skits  with  other  members  of 
his  immediate  family,  he  produced 
and  directed  performances  until  to- 
day he  directs  his  own  theatre, 
The  Cohan.  From  time  to  time  he 
has  composed  songs,  among  them 
the  theme  song  of  the  World  War, 
"Over  There." 

Mr.  Cohan  prefers  playing  in 
comedy  to  more  serious  drama,  for 
he  believes  that  there  is  a  growing 
need  for  lighter  plays  in  the  thea- 
tre of  today.  Comedy  acts  as  a 
relief  from  the  present  turmoil  and 
in  that  respect  is  significant.  He 
believes  satire  to  be  of  more  value 
than  straight  comedy  and  has  him- 
self written  satirical  plays  since 
1914.  A  convincing  presentation, 
however,  is  foremost,  for  no  play 
can  stand  on  ideas  alone.  The 
author's  final  advice  to  the  cast 
on  the  opening  night  was,  "Let's 
give  a  performance.  Don't  worry 
too  much  about  motives." 

Writing  a  play  is  like  baking  a 
cake.     The  acid  test  of  a  comedy 

(Continued  on  page  9,  col.  8) 


George  M.  Cohan 

Actress  Emphasizes 

Value  of  Experience 

By  Anne  Blackmar 

"Pull     strings,     contact     anyone 
you  know   who  is  connected   with 
the  theatre,  and  start  out  early  in 
New  York,"  advised  Celeste  Holm, 
twenty-three-year-old   actress   who 
is   playing   in   George   M.    Cohan's 
new  play,  The  Return  of  the  Vaga- 
bond.   Girls  have  a  slim  chance  on 
the    stage    today,    so    Miss    Holm 
thinks,  it  is  best  not  to  take  time 
out  for  dramatic  school  or  college. 
"Plunge     into     summer     theatre 
work,     try     understudying,     stock 
work.       Stock    is    terribly    funny, 
terribly    exciting    but    tiring,"    the 
actress     admitted,     while     bathing 
her   face   in    cream    and   removing 
a  pair  of  long  curled  lashes  that 
she  said  had  been  an  experiment. 
"Go  to  New  York  if  you  have  no 
contracts,"  she  continued,   "That's 
where  all  the  casting  is  done.    And 
find    some    non-theatre    friends    to 
live  with.     It  stales  one  to  be  with 
stage  people  all  the  time." 

Don't  give  up  everything  for  the 
theatre,  and  don't  forget  to  have 

(Continued  on  page  9,  col.  3) 


Summer  Theatre  Companies  Offer 
Experience  For   Young  Actors 


By  Dawn  Ludington 


"To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
question."  To  bs  or  not  to  be  an 
actress,  that  is  the  question  in  the 
mind  of  many  an  aspiring  college 
girl  today.  If  it's  in  your  blood, 
then  you  want  to  be.  That  ques- 
tion is  easily  answered.  But  the 
next  is  more  difficult.  How  ?  The 
answer,  from  hardened  director  to 
the  professional  actor,  who  should 
know,  consists  of  just  two  words, 
experience,  plus  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  break. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  get  the 
much-needed  experience?  The 
universal  answer  seems  to  be  sum- 
mer stock  work.  There  are  two 
main  types  of  summer  theater 
groups  which  young  people  may 
join  to  gain  practical  experience. 
The  theater  with  Equity  nucleus 
consists  of  a  group  of  professional 
actors  and  actresses  with  non- 
professionals as  paying  students. 
The  advantage  of  this  type  of  the- 
ater work  lies  in  the  fact  that  act- 
ing on  Broadway  requires  Equity 
or  professional  standing,  and  hav- 
ing worked  with  such  a  group  gives 
a  student  Equity  standing. 

In  the  second  type  there  is  no 
Equity  nucleus,  and  the  entire 
group  consists  of  students  and 
faculty.  Here  the  advantage  is  m 
the  fact  that  students  have  a 
chance  to  try  their  hand  at  every 
type  of  theatrical  work.  They  set 
stages,  find  props,  do  their  own 
make-up,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
act  and  direct  the  plays. 

Last  summer  two  Wellesley  girls 
were  active  in  non-professional 
summer  theaters.  Joan  Field  40 
was  a  student  at  Priscilla  Beach, 
Massachusetts,  and  Harriet  Hull 
•40  at  the  Nell  Gywnne  Theater, 
Maiden  Bridge,  New  York.     They 


both  tell  of  the  frantic  scurry  and 
the  tremendous  work  involved  in 
getting  out  a  show  in  a  week  or 
less,  with  three  or  more  perform- 
ances a  week.  And  in  the  same 
breath  they  tell  of  the  fun  and 
good  times,  the  interesting  people 
and  fascinating  work. 

At  Priscilla  Beach  there  are  two 
groups  during  the  summer  for  six 
weeks  each.  These  are  a  miscel- 
laneous crowd  of  forty  or  fifty 
young  people,  some  college  stu- 
dents, others  from  various  walks 
of  life.  Tuition  comes  to  about 
sixty  dollars,  plus  twelve  dollars 
a  week  room  and  board.  There 
are  five  expert  directors,  and 
while  there  are  classes  in  the 
morning,  the  main  emphasis  is  to 
get  the  play  on.  They  hold  try-outs 
for  a  play  on  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day they  plot  the  first  act,  Thurs- 
day the  second,  and  Friday  the 
third.  Saturday  they  go  all 
through  it,  and  on  the  following 
Tuesday  they  present  it. 

In  the  morning  they  learn  the 
principals  of  make-up,  speech,  act- 
ing, and  fencing.  The  latter,  Joan 
hastened  to  explain,  is  for  Shakes- 
peare productions,  but  it's  also  ex- 
cellent exercise.  In  the  evening 
they  play  to  a  full  house,  consist- 
ing of  loyal  Plymouth  summer 
colonists.  Regular  guests  receive 
complimentary  tickets,  but  occa- 
sional visitors  have  to  pay  the 
usual  dollar  ten. 

The  Nell  Gywnne  Theater  runs 
for  ten  weeks  on  much  the  same 
procedure  as  Priscilla  Beach.  The 
students  have  classes  in  voice, 
phonetics,  dancing,  stage-setting, 
and  fencing.  Three  performances 
of  a  play  are  given  each  week. 
(Continued  on  page  9,  col.  4) 
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Sinclair  Lewis  Paints 

Life  of  Young  Actress 

Bethel    flfi  rriday,    Sinclair    Lewis. 
New    York,    Doubleday,    Doran, 
and  Co.  390  pages.  $2.50. 
Although  the  publishers  of  Sin- 
clair   Lewis'    latest    book    Bethel 
Zrriday,  claim  that  this  story -of 
a  young  American  actress  is     one 
of  his  greatest,  one  of  his  wisest 
novels."  the  inevitable  comparison 
^Bethel  with  Babbitt  Dearth 
or  Main  Street  is  like  that  of  a 
high   school    play   with   a   finished 
Broadway  production. 

Bethel  Merriday  is  a  girl  with 
the  "professional  stage  virus  who 
finally  becomes  a  fairly  successful 
actress,  after  a  series  of  incredibly 
trite  hardships  and  heart  throbs^ 
While  touring  in  a  modern  dress 
production  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
the  leading  lady  drops  out  in  the 
traditional  style  and  gi ves ;  her 
understudy.  Bethel.  he  Great 
Chance.  The  heroine  also  has  the 
emotional  conflicts  of  a  typical 
melodrama,  for  she  is  torn  be- 
tween her  love  for  the  handsome 
Andrew  Deacon,  and  for  the  bril- 
liant Zed  Wintergeist. 

In  his  attitude  towards  his  ma- 
terial Mr.  Lewis  seems  almost  as 
stage-struck  as  his  heroine.  With 
serious  sentimentality,  he  writes 
about  "great  troupers"  and  the 
fact  that  "the  show  must  go  on. 
The  actors  seem  to  have  so  much 
magic  about  them  that  they  are 
never  real.  Most  of  them  sound 
like  a  casting  office's  call  for  types. 
Bethel  herself  is  the  idealistic  In- 
genue; there  is  the  Actor  of  the 
Old  School,  the  Gold-digger,  the 
Tweedy  Collegiate,  and  a  whole 
collection  of  others  with  equally 
worn  labels. 

Obviously  Sinclair  Lewis  knows 
a  great  many  facts  about  the  the- 
atre, but  he  never  gets  inside  them 
and  shows  what  it  must  really  be 
like  to  be  an  actor.  Perhaps  his 
recent  personal  experiences  on  the 
stage  have  enabled  him  to  put  so 
much  documentation  into  his  book. 
He  writes  of  everything  from  the 
life  of  a  summer  stock  company  in 
Connecticut,  to  the  activities  of 
hungry  young  hopefuls  in  New 
York.  He  gives  information  about 
the  way  to  extend  eyebrows  with 
burnt  cork,  about  the  right  kind 
of  lighting  for  emotional  scenes. 
All  this  piling  up  of  detail  is  amus- 
ing, interesting,  but  curiously  un- 
satisfying. 

Bethel  Merriday  is  a  great  dis- 
appointment. Mr.  Lewis  glibly 
tosses  about  the  names  of  Helen 
Hayes,  Katherine  Cornell,  Bur- 
gess Meredith,  John  Gielgud,  but 
never  shows  how  any  Bethel,  Zed, 
or  Andy  could  ever  become  actors. 
His  strong  vein  of  irony  is  gone, 
or,  rather,  seems  to  have  become 
too  obvious  and  heavy  to  be  effec- 
tive. Sinclair  Lewis,  who  has 
given  so  many  stellar  perform- 
ances, is  this  time  pure  "ham." 
By  R.  G.  'h2 


Trained  Seal  Divides 

Honors  With  Mr.  Haley 

Higher  and  Higher 


Zachnry  Ash 
Sandy    Moore... 
Minnie   Sorenson 
Mike 
Patrick   . 
Simi-key 


Jack  Haley 

Shirley    Ross 

Marta   Eggert 

.   Lee   Dixon 

Leil    Erlckson 

r'i;iV,,i   by  hlmseu 


Alfred  Lunt 


Lynn  Fonlanne 

The  Lunts   Score    Great  Success 
In  Robert  Sherwood's  New  Play 

There  Shall  Be  !So  Night 


i ,,.    Ka  'i  I-   Valkonen 
kill    nd  i    Valkonen. .. 
Davi     CI  i  ween 
in.  le  Waldemar 
(in-    Shuman 
Erik    Valkom  n 
Kaatri    Alqulsl 
Dr.   Ziemssen 
Major   luitkowskl 
Joe    Bui 
Ben   Glchner 
Frank   l  Hmsti  ad 
Sergeant  Gosden 


Alfred    Lunt 
Lynn   Fontanne 
.  RiclKinl    Whorf 
Sydney    I  In  en 

Brooks    West 

Montgomery    CHfft 

i  ,h    .i.  ih    Frasi  i 

Maurici    Colbourne 

Edward    Raquello 

i  !hn  i  les   Ansley 

Thomas    G iz 

William  Le  Ma 

Claii'ir  Horton 
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Robert  Sherwood.  Pulitzer  prize 
winner,  has  written  another  great 
drama  "There  Shall  Be  No  Night. 
With  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fon- 
tanne as  leads  in  the  cast,  it  is 
destined  to  be  highly  successful  on 
Broadway. 

The  play  is  of  contemporary  in- 
terest as  it  concerns  the  Russian 
invasion  into  Finland.  Through 
the  medium  of  a  prominent  Finn- 
ish family,  Robert  Sherwood  shows 
the  valor' of  the  Finnish  people  and 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  the 
Russian  crisis  on  formerly  con- 
tented homes.  The  scene  changes 
from  the  friendly,  secure  atmos- 
phere of  the  Valkonen's  home  to 
a  deserted  school  room  on  the  peril- 
ous battlefields. 

Dr.  Valkonen,  played  nobly  by 
Alfred  Lunt,  is  a  famous  neurolo- 
gist of  world-wide  recognition.  Mr. 


Lunt  vividly  brings  out  the  ideal- 
istic viewpoints  of  this  great  char- 
acter with  strong  conviction.  His 
philosophical  speech  before  he  goes 
out  to  be  killed  by  Russians,  is 
especially  moving.  Dr.  Valkonen 
believes  that  eventually  "there 
shall  be  no  night"  or  a  hopeless 
future,  for  he  sees  an  awakening 
to  higher  values  among  all  men. 
They  no  longer  fight  with  illusions 
of  glory,  but  with  grim  determina- 
tion. 

Lynn  Fontanne  is  delightfully 
charming  as  Mrs.  Valkonen,  an 
American  lady,  who  has  married 
the  Finnish  neurologist.  Her  gay 
remarks  and  hostess-like  manner 
make  her  seem  slightly  flippant  in 
the  first  part  of  the  play,  but  her 
finer  qualities  emerge  after  the 
death  of  her  son  and  other  trage- 
dies that  she  faces  with  solid  hero- 
ism. Both  of  the  Lunts  give  flaw- 
less portrayals,  and  the  play  itself 
is  worthy  of  their  fine  acting. 

The  supporting  cast  is  excellent. 
One  will  be  warmed  by  the  dry 
humor  and  subtle  sentiment  of  Un- 
cle Waldemar.  Richard  Whorf  as 
Dave  Corween,  a  radio  announcer, 
is  enthusiastic  and  sincere  in  his 
acting.  Mr.  Whorf  also  designed 
the  settings  of  the  play,  which  are 
proving  to  be  very  popular. 

V.  H.  'Ul 


Higher  and  Higher  is  the  latest 
Rodger?  and  Hart  musical,  spark- 
ling in  parts,  mediocre  enough  in 
others.  The  plot  seems  to  intrude 
with  too  much  convention  into  an 
otherwise  well-turned,  amusing 
enough  song  and  dance  routine, 
.sprinkled  with  slightly  naughty  re- 
marks, slightly  burlesque  se- 
quences. 

The  plot,  such  as  it  is,  is  still 
to,,  prominent.  It  concerns  the 
vagaries  of  the  Drake  family's 
servants  ("hire  and  hire,"  as  the 
unfortunate  script  remarks)  who 
try  to  replenish  the  manse's  fallen 
plumbing  fortune;  the  fate  of  a 
scullery  maid  turned  debutante, 
and  a  "haunted  coach-house.  This 
brief  summary  is  no  more  confus- 
ing than  the  story  as  it  unfolds. 
The  average  musical  comedy-goer 
wants  amusement,  the  merest 
threads  of  a  story  serve  to  focus 
his  mind  on  the  pretty  girls  and 
the  songs.  This  over-emphasis  up- 
on a  story  which  is  none  too  good 
anyway  is  the  main  trouble  with 
Higher  and  Higher. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
musical.  Jack  Haley  is  back,  with 
his  look  of  assumed  innocence,  and 
hearty  joviality;  Shirley  Ross 
plays' Sandy,  a  lady's  maid  with  a 
large  degree  of  attractiveness;  the 
scullery-maid  debutante  is  Marta 
Eggert,  a  nice  girl  with  a  nice 
figure,  and  over-grown  illusions 
about  a  really  lovely  voice  which 
fits  badly  into  the  musical. 

Rodgers  and  Hart  have  some 
excellent  songs,  the  best  of  these, 
"From  Another  World,"  and  "It 
Never  Entered  My  Mind."  But 
the  real  hero  of  the  piece,  who 
shares  all  acting  honors  with  the 
earnestly  funny  Mr.  Haley,  the 
hero  who  raises  the  play  to  excru- 
ciating hilarity,  is  Sharkey,  the 
trained  seal  of  the  haunted  coach 
house.  Granted  that  Sharkey  is 
no  gentleman,  granted  that  his 
humble  seal-mind  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  immensity  of  his 
undignified  actions;  yet  Sharkey  is 
one  of  the  rare  touches  of  real 
genius  which  occasionally  looms 
across  the  musical  stage. 

By  B.  B.  '40 


T.  Z.  E.  Society  Gives 
Living  Pictures,  Music 
Selections  for  Program 

T.  Z.  E.  Society  presented  a  de- 
lightful program  of  living  pictures 
and  musical  numbers  on  the  eve- 
nings of  April  12  and  13  in  the 
studio  of  T.  Z.  E. 

The  living  pictures  consisted  of 
presentations  from  the  Italian 
paintings  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  in  which  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  were 
models.  The  presentations  were 
very  accurate  in  their  likeness  to 
the  original  portraits.  Concert  by 
Giorgione  and  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
were  especially  well  done.  The 
former,  with  three  models,  subtly 
caught  the  contrasting  atmos- 
pheres of  the  original  painting. 
Jeanne  Nutter  '40  supervised  the 
art  work. 

The  music,  headed  by  Jane 
Shugg  '40,  consisted  mostly  of 
solos  on  the  piano  and  the  violin, 
and  was  charming  and  light  in 
manner.  Selections  were  played 
from  Bach,  Brahms,  Franck,  and 
others.  Eleanor  Rodgers  '40,  Alice 
Willard  '41,  and  Marian  Gibby  '41 
deserve  credit  for  their  amusing 
piano,  violin,  and  flute  rendition  of 
Reger's  Serenade,  Op.  141.  The 
voices  of  Nancy  Waite  and  Eleanor 
Rodgers  blended  beautifully  in 
duet  in  Brahm's  Die  Meere,  and 
V,  in   Gcliebter,  Setze   Dich. 

By  V.  H.  'hi 


Dance  Groups  to  Hold 

Practices  and  Tryouts 

Tryouts  for  the  Apprentice 
Dance  Group  and  the  Wellesley 
College  Dance  Group  will  take 
place  Wednesday,  May  1,  from 
7:30  to  9:00  p.  m.  in  Alumnae  Hall. 
Practices  will  be  held  Monday, 
April  22,  and  Wednesday,  April 
24,  from  7:30  to  9:00  p.  m. 


Concert  Brings  Piano 

And  'Cellist  Artists 

The  conceit  of  Mme.  Henriette 
D'Estournelles  de  Constant,  'cell- 
ist, and  Mr.  David  Barnett,  pian- 
ist, on  Sunday,  April  14,  was  a 
real  treat  for  the  audience  gath- 
ered in  Billings  Hall.  Very  sel- 
dom in  these  days  of  symphony 
and  solo  concerts  do  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  two  prominent 
artists  at  a  concert  together.  Mme. 
de  Constant,  wife  of  M.  Yves 
Chardon,  'cellist  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  instructor  at  Wel- 
lesley, is  a  well-known  'cellist  in 
her  own  right  and  teaches  at  the 
Longy  school  in  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Barnett  is  Instructor  of  Piano  at 
Wellesley. 

The  program  consisted  of  three 
sonatas  by  Mendelssohn,  Beetho- 
ven and  Brahms.  The  contrasting 
styles  and  forms  of  the  composi- 
tions by  the  two  romanticists  and 
the  classicist  provided  an  inter- 
esting comparison.  The  Men- 
delssohn Sonata  in  B  Flat  Major 
opened  with  the  conventional  Al- 
legro movement.  The  gay,  lively 
melody  danced  along,  carried  by 
the  piano  and  embellished  by  the 
'cello.  Throughout  the  Sonata, 
the  lyrical  melodies  dominated  the 
scene,  as  is  always  the  case  in 
Mendelssohn's  music.  Even  in  the 
slow  movement  the  plaintive  first 

(Continued  on  page  8,  col.  3) 


Art  Museum  Presents 
Photography   Exhibit 
By  Miss  M.  L.  Barrett 

The  Wellesley  College  Art  Mu- 
seum is  exhibiting  photography 
by  Mary  Louise  Barrett  and  will 
last  until  April  24.  The  exhibi- 
tion contains  thirty-three  photo- 
graphs, some  of  children,  others 
action  photographs  of  Miss  Mel- 
vene  Ipcar,  the  New  York  dancer 
who  is  now  teaching  in  Boston. 
Miss  Barrett,  a  graduate  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  teaches  a  course  in  pho- 
tography at  Wellesley  College. 
She  studied  photography  at  the 
White  School  in  New  York  and  is 
known  for  her  phofessional  photo- 
graphs of  children.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Miss  Barrett  is  concen- 
trating on  dance  photographs. 

About  half  the  photographs  on 
exhibition  are  remarkable  studies 
of  children.  They  are  not  merely 
posed  portraits.  Miss  Barrett  has 
caught  the  fleeting  expressions 
and  quick  motions  that  belong  to 
children.  She  has  photographed 
them  completely  absorbed  in  their 
present  occupations.  In  one  pic- 
ture a  small  blond  haired  boy 
studies  a  stone  held  in  his  hand, 
while  the  other  hand  grasps  an 
(Continued  on  page  8,  col.  5) 


Agora  Presents  Peace 

Drama  for  Semi-Opens 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Ray  Fiora   Mariotti 

Williams     Cynthia  Steltz 

Jimmie    Hilda  Seelbacn 

Johnnie        Jean   Slnison 

Norma        Hope    Slsson 

First  Freshman Olive  Coolidgo 

Student  A    Betty  Alden 

Student    13    Helen    Hibbs 

The  Dean    Louise  Baldwin 

Wilmot  Pep    Bell 

Waring   Shirley  Brimmer 

In  Heaven  and  Earth,  by  Dennis 
Plimmer,  as  Agora  Society's  semi- 
open  production,  Saturday  evening, 
April  13,  was  an  imaginatively 
conceived  presentation  of  pacifism 
on  a  college  campus.  Fiora  Mari- 
otti '41  gave  the  outstanding  per- 
formance as  Ray,  the  editor  of  a 
campus  newspaper  who  suffers 
ostracism  and  a  jail  sentence  for 
holding  to  his  beliefs  in  the  face 

(Continued  on  page  8,  col.  2) 


Choral  Groups  Present 
Annual  Spring  Recital 

Six  poems  by  Wellesley  students 
were  an  original  feature  of  the 
joint  spring  recital  of  the  Welles- 
ley Verse  Speaking  Choir  and  of 
the  Choral  Speaking  Club  in  Bill- 
ings Hall,  April  12,  at  8:30  p.  m., 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Cecile 
de  Banke,  Assistant  Professor  of 
the  Speech  Department.  The  oth- 
er parts  of  the  program  included 
poems  on  spring  and  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene. 

Lines  from  Chaucer's  Prologue 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales  were  an 
unusual  item  in  the  group  of 
spring  poems.  Chief  of  those  in 
the  American  scene  section  were 
The  River  by  Pare  Lorentz,  and 
Colloquy  of  the  States  by  Archi- 
bald MacLeish.  Miss  May  Sar- 
ton,  author  of  We  Have  Seen  the 
Wind,  was  present  to  hear  the  de- 
livery of  her  poem. 

The  six  original  poems  included 
Memorial  Day  by  Jean  Pinanski 
'42;  The  Creature's  Prayer  by 
Priscilla  Magoun  '41;  March  19  by 
Helaine  Kaplan  '41,  and  The  Clock 
and  the  Calendar  by  Naomi  Ascher 
'42  and  Miriam  Marcus  '42.  From 
the  Junior  show  came  Native 
Chant  with  a  solo  by  the  author, 
Nancy  Chisler  '41. 
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♦   STAGE   ♦ 


= 


COLONIAL  THEATRE 

Katlck 


Thurs.,  Frl..  Sat.  April  18,  IB,  20 

p.  Jiar.Murruy     A.  Faye     '<•  Green 

"Little  Old  New  Yokr" 

jas.  Stephenson      Blnnrot  Btevenson 

"Calling  Final  Vamce" 

1  rldiiy  only  on  Stage 

llcrmlne's 


sun..  Hon.,  Tnes.  April  21,22,28 

Hae    We§1    •    w.  C.   Fields 

"My  Little  Chickadee" 

Edward   O.   ltoulnson 

"Dr.   Ehrlich's  Magic   Bullet" 


COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE 


Wellesley    Hills 


WEL.    0017 


Thurs.,  Frl.,  Snt.  April    18-19-20 

Prlscllln   Lane   ■   Wayne  .Morris 

Eddie  Aii.cn  in 

"Brother  Rat  and  a  Baby" 

Joe   K.  Brown   In 

"Beware   Spooks" 


Mon..  Tues.,  Wed.  April   22-23-24 

Edward   <J-  Uooinaon  in 

"Dr.  Ehrlich's   Magic   Bullet" 

also 

Edward    Ellis   and   Anita  Louise   In 

"Main  Street  Lawyer" 


"The  Return  of  the  Vagabond"  with  George  M.  Cohan  | 

Through  April  27  COLONIAL  | 

Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo  OPERA  HOUSE  j 

Through  Saturday  evening,  April  20  § 

Bach's  Mass  in  B  Minor,  Boston  Symphony  with  | 

Harvard  Glee  Club  § 

Radcliffe  Choral  Society  SYMPHONY  HALL  J 

Sunday,  April  21,  in  two  parts:    4:30  and  8:00 


Spring  Books 
to  cure 
Spring  Fever 

HATHAWAY   HOUSE 
BOOKSHOP 


IN  PROSPECT  | 

"Ke,  n  off  the  Grass",  new  Shubert  musical   show.     Jimmy  Du- 1 
nte,  Roy  Bolger,  Ilka  Chase.     Opening  April  29. 

"Springtime  for  Henry",  presented  by  Edward  Everett  Horton  | 
and  his  company.     Opening  May  6.  | 


I    WELLESLEY    THEATRE   TICKET   AGENCY,    Inc.   | 

=  3 

Wellesley  Thrift  Shop,  34  Church  Street,  Wellesley 
=     Service  agency  for  all  Boston  plays  and  concerts.    25c  a  ticket.     | 
j  Open  Daily  9  to  5:30  Telephone  Wei.  0916  j 
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LUBRICATION   BY   EXPERTS 
GAS  -  OIL  -  TIRES 

WELLESLEY 
COLONIAL  GARAGE 

at    the    Esso    Sign 


Tel.  Wellesley  1544 

VILLAGE 

HAIRDRESSING 

SHOP 

Eight    Church    Street 
Wellesley 


The  Business  Board  of  News  is  collecting  a  few  statistics. 
It  would  appreciate  your  answering  the  following  questions  and 
leaving  the  slips  on  your  doors. 

1.  Approximately  how  many  times  have  you  travelled  by  plane? 

2.  How  often  do  you  go  to  New  York? 

3.  "When  you  go  to  New  York,  do  you  stay  at  hotels? 
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I  For    Good    Flotcera 

J    FRASER'S  FLOWERS    j 

|     58     Central     St.  Wcltalay    | 
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He  knew  what  they'd  find  in 
that  old  cowhide  trunk 


-^TOUNG  HEIRS  MIGHT  BE  SURPRISED-but  he 
Y  knew  the  fortune  that  was  paid  the  Hawkinses 
when  the  railroad  came  through  in  78  and  how 
they  never  spent  or  banked  a  cent  of  it. 

The  old-time  country  editor  was  like  that.  He 
knew  his  county  like  the  back  of  his  hand,  from  the 
secret  thoughts  of  the  supervisors  to  the  last  thank- 
you-marm  on  a  dead-end  road. 

He  knew  every  man,  woman,  and  child  and  their 
Great-Aunt  Nellie  who  ran  off  with  the  lightning- 
rod  agent.  He  knew  the  story  of  every  yellow  old 
record  in  the  courthouse-and  what  the  boys  were 
laughing  at  in  the  livery  stable  last  Sunday.  He 
knew  what  chance  the  town  had  of  getting  that 
button  factory,  and  why  the  parsonage  would  have 
a  new  tenant  soon. 

►  The  people  he  wrote  for  were  just  as  much  an 
open  book  to  him  as  the  news  he  wrote  for  them. 
He  wasn't  being  quaint  when  he  put  the  results  of 
the  school  spelldown  on  page  one,  or  filled  five 
pages  with  country  correspondence.  That  was  meat 
and  drink  to  the  folks  out  on  the  R.F.D.  routes- 
far  more  important  than  the  Boer  War  or  even 
silver  at  16  to  1-and  he  knew  it. 

►  That  old-time  country  editor  had  grasp  . .  ■  com- 
plete, integrated  understanding  of  all  the  news 
of  his  locality,  and  the  whole  of  the  mind  for 
which  it  was  written.  And  his  formula,  "the  nearer 
the  news,  the  bigger,"  was  essentially  the  formula 
of  all  old-time  journalism-in  the  big  cities,  as  well 
as  in  the  county  seats. 

But  when  Dewey  entered  Manila  Bay  and  boys 
in  bicycle  shops  began  tinkering  with  the  front 
ends  of  buggies,  the  old  order  began  to  pass  away. 
The  great,  complex  world  forced  itself  into  the 
affairs  and  thoughts  of  easy-going,  turn-of-century 
America. 


Economics,  world  politics,  finance,  industrial  man- 
agement, material  resources,  labor,  social  theory- 
they  all  began  to  matter  somehow.  They  got  you 
into  wars  and  strikes  and  hard  times.  Science  be- 
gan to  matter  when  diphtheria  and  t.b.  were  found 
not  to  be  acts  of  God.  Art  began  to  matter  when 
your  daughter  came  back  from  Paris  or  Peoria  call- 
ing you  a  Philistine. 

►  Americas  mind,  stretching,  pushing  out  its  ho- 
rizons, called  for  more  news  ...  more  kinds  of 
news... news  from  beyond  the  railroad  depot.  And 
the  news  poured  in-from  the  just-hatched  wire 
services,  from  specialists  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
syndicates,  the  feature  writers,  the  correspondents. 

Soon  the  old  one-man  grasp  was  gone.  The  tor- 
rent of  news  was  too  great  and  too  swift,  its  sources 
too  many  and  too  remote,  for  any  one  man  to  han- 
dle and  absorb  it  all. 

And  if  the  editor  was  swamped,  the  reader  was 
drowned.  In  self-defense,  he  learned  to  pick  his  way 
about  his  newspaper,  snatching  a  bit  here  and  a  bit 
there,  mostly  according  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
headline-writer.  Often  he  missed  news  of  impor- 
tance; often  he  failed  to  see  what  a  series  of  day-by- 
day  stories  added  up  to  in 
the  end. 

►  There  was  a  crying  need 
for  a  new  experiment  in 
journalism.  A  need  for  some- 
body with  a  national  view- 
point-free from  the  pres- 
sure of  daily  and  hourly 
deadlines-to  bring  the  news 
together  so  that  the  intelli- 
gent reader  could  get  its  es- 
sentials, grasp  them,  make 
them  his  own. 


►  That  somebody  turned  out  to  be  The  Weekly 
Newsmagazine.  With  its  advantage  of  time  for  re- 
flection and  discussion,  the  Newsmagazine  made 
this  task  its  single-minded  purpose.  It  set  out  to 
do  the  country  editor's  job  with  a  world-wide 
scope  and  on  a  national  scale. 

. .  .To  take  all  the  week's  news  and  make  the  pic- 
ture make  sense  to  the  average  intelligent  Amer- 
ican. To  set  it  against  a  fully  comprehended  back- 
ground. To  write  it  vividly,  compactly,  forcefully 
with  full  appreciation  of  the  mind  for  which  it 
is  intended  ...  with  the  touch  of  human  under- 
standing that  brings  people  and  events  to  moving, 
breathing  life. 

The  Newsmagazine  is  written  by  experts,  but 
never  jor  experts.  No  story  in  TIME  can  go  gallop- 
ing off  on  a  hobby;  it  must  be  paced  firmly  and 
smoothly  to  the  brisk  stride  of  the  whole  magazine, 
whether  the  subject  is  world  affairs  or  politics,  or 
business  or  finance,  or  medicine,  religion,  or  the 
arts. 

►  That  is  why  time  seems  to  be  written  by  one 
man.  who  knows  TIME  readers  as  the  old-time  coun- 
try editor  knew  the  folks  in  his  county.  That  is 
why  the  average  TIME  reader  starts  at  the  begin- 
ning and  goes  through  to  the  end.  feeling  that 
every  line  gives  him  something  that  he  wants  and 
needs  and  can  use. 


This  is  one  of  a  scries  of  advertisements  in 
which  the  Editors  of  TIME  hope  to  give  College 
Students  a  dearer  picture  of  the  world  of  news, 
gathering,  news-writing,  and  news-reading— and 
the  part  riMI  plays  in  helping  you  to  grasp, 
measure,  and  use  the  history  of  your  lifetime  as 
you  live  the  story  of  your  life. 


TIME 


—  THE    WEEKLY    NEWSMAGAZINE 


. 
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Contest  Accepts 
Wellesley  Design 

A  sketch  for  a  mural  painting 
by  June  Mason  ^0,  a  member  of 
Art  208  (Composition),  is  one  of 
seven  which  have  been  chosen  for 
execution  at  full  size,  as  a  result 
of  a  competition  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Theodore  L.  Shaw,  of  685 
Grove  street,  Wellesley. 

The  competition  provided  Art 
208  with  its  major  problem  for  the 
semester.  Another  member  of  the 
class,  Helen  McManus  '40,  receiv- 
ed an  honorable  mention.  In  addi- 
tion to  Wellesley,  the  other  par- 
ticipants in  the  contest  were:  The 
School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston;  The  Vesper  George 
School  and  the  Child-Walker 
School,  also  of  Boston;  The  School 
of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum;  The 
Cambridge  School  of  Art;  The  De- 
partment of  Art,  Smith  College. 

The  competition  is  divided  into 
three  classes,  each  concerned  with 
a  different  type  of  area.  The  full 
size  panel  to  be  completed  by  Miss 
Mason  is  6  feet  by  6  feet.  Her  de- 
sign represents  a  yachting  sub- 
ject. In  this  final  stage  of  the 
contest,  she  will  compete  with  two 
entrants  from  the  Cambridge 
School  of  Art,  whose  sketches  were 
also  selected  for  further  develop- 
ment. The  final  date  for  comple- 
tion of  the  large  panels  is  May  25. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  offered  three  prizes, 
of  $65,  $40,  and  $25  respectively, 
in  each  of  the  three  classes.  The 
proportions  of  all  the  murals  are 
designed  to  fit  different  walls  in 
Mr.  Shaw's  Annex  or  Studio, 
which  he  has  arranged  so  that 
panels  may  be  slipped  in  and  out 
at  will.    


Peace  Committee  Will 

Present  Student  Medal 

A  medal  will  be  presented  by 
the  United  Student  Peace  Com- 
mittee for  the  "League  of  Honor 
for  Peace"  to  the  student  on  a 
United  States  campus,  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  distinguished  com- 
mittee of  university  people,  has 
done  the  most  on  the  American 
campus  in  the  year  1939-1940  for 
peace. 

On  April  19th  at  eleven  o'clock, 
students  the  nation  over  will 
demonstrate  their  desire  to  keep 
America  out  of  war.  By  means  of 
mass  meetings,  parades,  chapels, 
and  radio  broadcasts,  students  will 
dedicate  themselves  to  a  program 
to  strengthen  democracy  at  home 
and  to  keep  us  out  of  the  war. 

The  United  Call  for  this  April 
issued  by  the  United  Student  Peace 
Committee,  has  based  its  pacifist 
program  on  opposition  to  all  loans, 
planes,  and  men  to  any  European 
belligerents  which  might  lead  to 
war,  strengthening  of  democracy 
at  home,  protection  of  Civil  Lib- 
erty, maintenance  of  academic 
freedom,  and  establishing  the 
United  States  as  a  force  for  peace. 


Agora  Presents  Peace 

Drama  for  Semi-Open 

(Continued  from  page  6,  col.  4) 


Zeta  Alpha  to  Present 
"Three  Cornered  Moon" 

Zeta  Alpha  will  present  Three 
Cornered  Moon  as  its  annual 
semi-open  production  Friday,  April 
19  and  Saturday,  April  20  at  8:00 
p.m.  The  play,  a  comedy  by  Ger- 
trude Tonkongy,  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Margaret  Under- 
bill. Barbara  Scott  '40,  Nancy 
Stearns  '41,  Helen  Wentworth  '40, 
and  Mary  Taylor  will  have  leading 
roles.  Martha  Graber  '40  will  re- 
place Betty  Snavely  '40  as  Kitty. 

Ellen  Luberger  '41  is  stage  man- 
ager of  the  production,  Gene  Mac- 
Donald  '40  has  charge  of  proper- 
ties, Betty  Bamford  '41  will  be  in 
charge  of  lighting,  and  the  cos- 
tume and  make-up  committees  are 
headed  by  Betty  Newman  '41  and 
Anne  Remington  '40  respectively. 
The  programs  have  been  planned 
by  Polly  Williams  '40  and  Mary 
Walling  '40  has  distributed  the 
tickets,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  any  member  of  the  society, 
or  at  the  door. 


of  the  emotional  appeals  to  patri- 
otism. Hope  Sisson  '41  gave  a 
finished  interpretation  of  the  part 
of  Norma,  who  loves  Ray  but,  like 
all  the  other  students,  forgets  her 
pledges  of  pacifism  when  her  coun- 
try is  actually  at  war.  Cynthia 
Steitz,  Jean  Simson  and  Hilde 
Seelbach  took  the  parts  of  friends 
of  Ray  who  feel  that  "It's  differ- 
ent" when  war  is  actually  de- 
clared. Their  reappearance  as 
ghosts  after  the  war  to  tell  Ray 
that  he  had  been  right  and  that 
the  war  was  a  horrible  waste  of 
lives  brings  the  final  climax  when 
Norma  also  returns  to  Ray  and 
together  they  plan  to  persuade 
the  world  that  another  war  must 
be  prevented. 

The  play  gives  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  narrow-minded  patri- 
otism and  prejudice  which  can  be 
aroused  in  wartime.  Its  value  to 
college  students  is  as  counsel 
against  these  reactions  if  war 
comes,  but  the  actual  proof  that 
it  is  better  to  refuse  to  fight  is 
inadequately  given  in  the  thi-ee 
short  scenes.  Directed  by  Lillian 
Bentley  '40,  the  performance  was 
a  unified,  commendable  one  of  a 
controversial  play. 


Judge  Greene  to  Talk 

On  Christian  Science 

Judge  Samuel  W.  Greene,  C.S.B., 
will  speak  on  "Christian  Science, 
the  Religion  of  Progress"  in  Alum- 
nae Hall,  Sunday,  April  28,  at 
3:30  p.m.  The  lecture,  which  is 
free,  is  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Wellesley  Christian  Science 
Organization.  Judge  Greene,  a 
resident  of  Chicago,  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Lectureship  of  the 
Mother  Church,  the  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston.  The 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend. 


WELLESLEY  CONCERT  SERIES 

MALCOLM  H.  HOLMES,  Manager 

ANNOUNCES  FIVE  CONCERTS 

In  Alumnae  Hall,  Wellesley  College  at  8:30  P.  M. 

I.     Albert  Spalding,  Violinist  October  16 

1 1.     Griller  String  Quartet  of  London  assisted 

by  Victor  Polatsckek,  Clarinetist        November  18 

III.     Alexander  Kipnis,  Bass-Baritone 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company 

IV.      Rudolf  Serkin,  Pianist 

V.     Lily  Pons.  Coloratura  Soprano 

Metropolitan  Opera  Company      March  26 

SsTw^1    ueQSOn    Tickets     (5    Concerts)     $8.00; 
46.50,  $4.00       If  payment  is  made  before  June  8    the 

Son?  I0?^100    '5SS   PQI  SeQSOn    tJCket-       Ne*  subscrip 

rhprlcfw'n   Td€^°f   raeipt.      Correspondence  and 
checks  to  Wellesley  Concert  Fund,  Billings  Hall    Welles- 

hyrouahe&ee«,  ^"^  FurLd  °"iCe  "<*  be  ««*i 
through  Well.  0320  morn.ngs  between  10  and  12:30. 


January  16 
February  13 


Concert  Brings  Piano 

And  'Cellist  Artists 

(Continued  from  page  6,  col.  2) 

theme  is  answered  with  the  melo- 
dious second  one.  The  good  bal- 
ance between  the  themes  and  be- 
tween the  two  instruments  con- 
tributed to  the  perfection  of  this 
movement.  In  the  third  movement, 
the  rapid  tempo  emphasized  the 
flashing  technique  of  Mr.  Barnett, 
but  here  as  in  other  movements, 
the  brilliance  of  the  piano  tone 
overshadowed  the  'cello. 

The  Beethoven  Sonata  hi  D  Ma- 
jor was  significant  for  its  majestic 
themes  and  firm  construction.  The 
sweeping  lines  and  beautiful  piano 
passages  were  scattered  through 
the  three  movements.  In  the  slow 
movement,  Mme.  de  Constant's 
touch  seemed  to  be  more  firm  and 
expressive.  In  rapid  passages  a 
certain  thinness  and  roughness 
were  sometimes  evident. 

The  E  Minor  Brahm's  Sonata 
brought  the  program  to  a  close 
with  a  burst  of  impassioned  mel- 
ody. In  long  development  sections 
the  lyrical  themes  were  worked 
over  and  ornamented  by  the  'cello 
to  the  dynamic  accompaniment  of 
the  piano.  In  this  sonata  the  bal- 
ance between  piano  and  'cello  was 
extremely  good,  and  the  light  stac- 
cato touch  in  both  instruments 
gave  the  minuet  and  trio  a  pleas- 
ing delicacy. 

By  B.  B.  P.  '41 


Mr.  Proctor  Advocates 
Idealism  in  Evil  World 

Speaking  in  the  first  of  a  series 
of  three  sermon*,  Professor 
Thomas  Hayes  Procter  of  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy,  discussed 
a  question  essential  to  our  times: 
"What  shall  the  good  man  do  in 
an  evil  world?"  April  14,  in 
Houghton    Memorial    Chapel. 

Unless  we  discard  the  ideals  we 
live  by,  we  cannot  deny  the  reality 
of  evil,  Mr.  Procter  said.  The  good 
man  must  purge  his  soul  of  senti- 
mental optimism  which  ignores  the 
brute  facts  of  existence.  He  must 
avoid  worry,  which  is  as  futile  as 
it  is  wasteful.  Bitterness  must 
have  no  place  in  his  thoughts,  for 
to  be  bitter  is  to  take  evil  into 
one's  own  heart.  Yet  we  must 
neither  compromise  our  ideals  nor 
despair  of  their  attainment.  The 
soul  thus  purged  must  devote  it- 
self to  the  furthering  of  the  good 
wherever  action  can  be  taken, 
and  there  is  always  one  area  which 
we  can  control.  This  area  is  the 
self,  where  we  must  strive  contin- 
ually to  maintain  the  values  which 
alone  make  life,  even  in  an  evil 
world,  worth  the  living. 


Father  Bonn  Discusses 
Gerard  Hopkins'  Life 
To  Clarify  His  Poetry 

Discussing  the  life  of  Gerard 
Manly  Hopkins,  Father  John  Louis 
Bonn,  S.  J.,  of  Boston  College,  il- 
luminated the  thought  behind  this 
poet's  work,  clarifying  each  poem 
he  read  by  associating  it  with  the 
period  in  Hopkins'  life  in  which  it 
was  written.  His  early  period  of 
extreme  sensitivity  to  beauty  was 
soon  replaced  by  an  intense  long- 
ing for  divine  love,  which  culmin- 
ated in  a  profound  understanding 
of  his  fellow  men  as  he  attempted 
to  discover  Christ  through  man- 
kind. 

When  he  read  Hopkins'  "Wind- 
Lover,"  Father  Bonn  entreated  the 
audience  to  read  and  believe  this 
and  other  poets'  works,  instead  of 
trying  to  interpret  them,  and  also 
mentioned  Hopkins'  one  request, 
to  be  read  aloud.  Among  the  other 
poems  that  Father  Bonn  read  were, 
"I  Have  Desired  to  Go,"  "Tom's 
Garland,"  and  "Elected  Silence, 
Sing  to  Me."  He  also  read  several 
of  his  own  poems,  including  "I 
Think  That  I  Have  Loved  a  Fawn," 
and  letters  to  and  from  Gerard 
Hopkins  in  verse. 


Students  Will  Vie  In 

Final  Speech  Contest 

The  final  contest  for  the  annual 
Davenport  Prize,  awarded  to  the 
Junior  or  Senior  who  manifests 
the  greatest  distinction  in  oral 
interpretation,  will  take  place 
April  23  at  4:40  p.m.  in  Room  444, 
Green  Hall.  This  competition  is 
made  possible  by  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  George  H.  Davenport,  for 
many  years  a  trustee  of  Wellesley 
College. 

Each  participant  will  read  the 
"Ceremonial  Ode"  by  Lascelles 
Abercrombie  and  an  excerpt  from 
Saint  Joan  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  The  contestants,  who  will 
not  see  or  hear  each  other  perform, 
will  be  judged  on  interpretation 
and  oral  technique. 


Four  Speakers  to  Lead 
Joint  Forum  Discussion 

The  annual  joint  meeting  of  the 
Ford  Hall  Youth  Forum  with  the 
Senior  Ford  Hall  Forum  will  take 
place  at  Ford  Hall,  Boston,  Sun- 
day, April  21,  at  8:00  p.  m.  The 
topic  for  discussion  is  "What  Shall 
Youth  Do  About  the  Older  Genera- 
tion?" 

The  four  speakers  will  be  Mr. 
J.  Robert  Ayers,  Member  of  the 
Secretarial  Staff  of  Governor  Sal- 
tonstall;  Dr.  George  W.  Coleman, 
founder  and  President  of  the  Ford 
Hall  Forum;  Mr.  Seaton  Manning, 
Industrial  Secretary  of  the  Bos- 
ton Urban  League;  and  Professor 
David  D.  Vaughan,  Professor  of 
Social  Ethics  at  Boston  University. 


Freshman  Class  Elects 

Officials  for  Tree  Day 

The  Freshman  Class  elected 
Louise  Belcher  Tree  Day  Mis- 
tress, and  Joan  Davis  Receiver  of 
the  Spade,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Freshman  Class  held  Thursday 
April  11  at  3:40  p.  m.,  in  Pendle- 
ton   Hall. 

At  a  meeting  of  the   Executive 
Committee,  the  cut-leaf  beech  was 
chosen  as  £he  class  tree;  the  daf- 
fodil, the  class  flower;  and  "Audite 
esse  verae,"  the  class  motto. 


Miss  McAfee  Will  Speak 
At  Coming  C.  A.  Vespers 

"What  Happens  After  College" 
will  be  the  subject  of  President 
Mildred  H.  McAfee's  talk  at  the 
C.  A.  Vespers,  Sunday  evening, 
April  21,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  T.  Z.  E. 
Christine  Corey  '41  will  conduct 
the  service. 


Dr.  Salomon  to  Lecture 
On  Women  Under  Nazism 

Dr.  Alice  Salomon,  known  as  the 
Jane  Addams  of  Germany,  will 
discuss  "Women  Under  the  Nazi 
Rule"  at  a  Forum  Tea  to  be  held 
April  25  at  4:40  p.  m. 

Dr.  Salomon,  a  graduate  of  Ber- 
lin University  and  refugee,  was  ac- 
tive with  Dr.  Niemoeller's  liberal 
congregation  while  living  in  Ger- 
many. 


Art  Museum  Presents 

Photography  Exhibit 

(Continued  from  page  6,  col.  S) 
enormous  top.     He  is  oblivious  of 
the  photographer. 

Miss  Barrett  has  photographed 
the  children  from  unusual  angles; 
for  example,  the  group  around  the 
circular  table  mirror.  We  look 
down  upon  their  heads  and  see 
their  reflections.  She  also  gains 
every  advantage  from  well  planned 
composition  and  light  and  shade. 
Most  of  the  backgrounds  are  sim- 
ple and  plain.  From  a  dark  back- 
ground, a  small  child  peers  out 
quizzically,  its  large  brown  eyes 
worried  and  confused.  Two  other 
appealing  subjects  are  a  mischiev- 
ously laughing  boy  and  a  shy  lit- 
tle girl  who  stands  in  a  garden 
brushing  back  the  hair  from  her 
face. 

The  composition  and  timing  of 
action  in  the  dance  photographs 
are  excellent.  They  are  all  dy- 
namic, forceful  poses  which  best 
reveal  the  movement  of  the  danc- 
er's body,  arms,  legs,  and  head. 
Most  of  these  photographs  are 
taken  outdoors  with  the  grass  and 
sky  as  an  elemental  background 
most  suitable  for  modem  dancing. 
The  poses  provide  many  contrasts. 
Some  are  quick,  staccato  dance 
figures  which  make  broken  lines 
and  angular  silhouettes.  Other 
movements  are  slower,  more  grace- 
ful and  make  long,  sweeping, 
diagonal  lines.  The  dancer  walks, 
leaning  into  the  wind,  her  head 
down  and  covered  by  her  hands. 
Another  pose  has  an  outstanding 
curved  line.  The  dancer  sways  to 
the  side,  her  skirt  blown  in  a  great 
arc  in  front  of  her.       N.  C.  '41 
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NOW  PLAYING 

Charming  French  Film  of  Adolescent  Love! 

DELICATE   THEME   CLEVERLY   HANDLED! 

THAT'S   LIFE,   GLAUDINE 

Adapted  from  the  Celebrated  Novel  by  COLETTE 

"—The  kind  of  film  that  only  the  French  could  or  would  make  Serge  de 
Pohgny  directs  Colette's  simple,  gay  story  with  understanding  directness, 
subtlety  and  an  exactly  correct  lack  of  ostentation.  Fresh,  winsome 
Blanchette  Brunoy  plays  the  lead  with  such  sincerity  that  one  is  quite 
touched  by  problems  of  adolescence  in  a  girls'  school.  Perhaps  Claudine  is 
too  mischievous  and  knows  too  much  for  her  sixteen  years.  But  so  has  she 
read  too  much.  Although  she  is  wise  enough  to  reject  the  advances  of  Miss 
Sargent,  she  is  not  experienced  enough  to  avoid  getting  a  crush  on  Miss 
Aim^e  or  on  the  handsome  young  doctor.  Well,  she  learns  her  lesson  and 
wipes  away  her  tears  with,  'at  my  age,  what  does  it  matter?' "-The 
Commonweal. 


MMita  a     .  ~—    As.Sfrtrude  Stein  Might  Say:— 

"GIRLS  LOVE  GIRLS  LOVE  BOYS  LOVE  BOYS." 
FINE   ARTS   THEATRE 

Direction  George  Kraska 

MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  at  NORWAY  STREET,  BOSTON 

Continuous  Daily  and  Sunday  1  to  11  P.  M. 
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Students  Will  Draw 

For  1940-1941  Rooms 

The  class  of  1941  will  draw  for 
Senior  rooms  in  their  own  houses 
between  April  16  and  20,  as  ar- 
ranged by  the  Heads  of  Houses 
and  House  Presidents.  Room  slips 
are  due  at  9:00  a.m.  Monday,  April 
22.  All  slips  should  be  left  in 
the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Residence. 
Room  drawing  for  the  class  of 
1942  will  take  place  on  Thursday, 
April  25,  at  3:40  in  Alumnae  Hall, 
and  for  the  class  of  1943  on  Thurs- 
day, May  9,  at  3:40  in  Alumnae 
Hall.  Room  slips  for  the  class  of 
'42  are  due  at  9:00  a.m.  Monday, 
April  29,  and  for  the  class  of  '43 
at  9:00  a.m.,   Monday,   May    13. 

Two  students  who  wish  to  room 
together  may  draw  one  number, 
indicating  both  of  their  names  on 
the  room  slips,  or  they  may  each 
draw  a  number  and  move  on  the 
average  of  these  two  numbers.  If 
a  student  wishes  to  move  with  a 
group  of  friends,  she  may  indicate 
these  friends,  and  the  group  will 
be  moved  on  the  highest  number 
drawn  among  them. 

A  limited  quota  of  rooms  is  set 
for  each  class  in  each  house.  After 
the  Juniors  have  drawn,  a  list 
stating  the  numbers  of  the  rooms 
that  remain  vacant  will  be  posted 
in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Resi- 
dence. A  certain  number  of  these 
rooms  are  reserved  for  Sopho- 
mores. After  the  Sophomores  have 
drawn,  the  remaining  rooms  will 
be  open  to  the  class  of  1943,  and 
will  be  posted.  In  the  year  1940- 
41  rooms  will  be  reserved  for 
Freshmen  in  Clafln,  Norumbega, 
Severance,  and  Tower  Court.  No 
student  may  exchange  numbers 
with  another  student. 


Mr.  Odegard  Describes 
Function  of  Democracy 

(Continued  from  page  3,  col.  S) 

triotic  groups  than  in  so-called 
"alien"  doctrines. 

Professor  Odegard  explained 
that  the  function  of  popular  elec- 
tion was  "more  important  in  tell- 
ing the  government  what  not  to 
do  than  in  what  it  must  do."  Dem- 
ocratic government  and  good  gov- 
ernment are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive. Neither  are  democracy  and 
corruption  Siamese  twins." 

He  pointed  out  that  democracy 
depends  on  the  twin  rights  of  ex- 
pression and  association.  Public 
power  should  be  organized  on  the 
basis  of  men's  similarities  rather 
than  their  differences.  For  the 
first  citizens  of  America,  political 
liberty  was  their  great  achieve- 
ment, economic  liberty  is  the  prim- 
ary task  of  our  century. 

Professor  Odegard's  chief  criti- 
cism of  our  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  that  we  have  too 
many  small  units  of  government 
which  result  in  useless  administra- 
tive machinery  and  unnecessary 
expense.  Appointments  to  public 
office  should  be  on  merit,  rather 
than  primarily  on  Civil  Service 
ratings. 

"We  need  to  realize  that  state 
autarchy  in  an  interdependent  na- 
tion is  as  impossible  as  national 
autarchy  in  an  interdependent 
world,"  he  said  as  he  emphasized 
cooperation  between  the  states. 

Dr.  Odegard  has  taught  at  Wil- 
liams, Ohio  State,  Leland  Stanford, 
Smith,  and  Amherst  Colleges. 


Distinctive 
Individual 
Inexpensive 

Millinery 
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27  CENTRAL  ST. 


G.  M.  Cohan  Discourses 

On  His  Stage  Career 

(Continued  from   page  5,  col.  5) 

or  drama  is  its  effect  on  the  audi- 
ence; often,  after  it  has  been  tried 
out,  the  author  must  change  parts 
throughout  his  work,  adding  ingre- 
dients here,  subtracting  them 
there,  sifting  them,  and  at  length 
baking  them  into  a  finish  product. 
As  a  boy  in  Providence,  Mr.  Cohan 
realized  this  fact.  He  followed 
the  lines  of  a  single  play  for  six 
performances  in  succession,  and 
each  night  returned  home  to  say, 
"It  was  a  different  play  tonight." 
Adjustment  is  important,  for  plays 
today  cannot  be  half  good.  They 
must  be  all  good,  or  they  fail. 

Mr.  Cohan's  life  is  the  theatre. 
He  enjoys  attending  moving  pic- 
tures but  prefers  to  act  to  an  im- 
mediate audience.  The  moving  pic- 
ture business  is  anxious  for  Mr. 
Cohan  to  write  a  story  of  his  life 
for  dramatization  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, his  press  agent,  Mrs.  Charles 
Washburn,  admitted.  However, 
the  author  does  not  intend  to  take 
the  part  of  himself. 


Miss  Orvis  Discusses 

Basis  for  Peace  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  U,  col.  5) 

to  war.  As  to  the  small  European 
states  which  clamor  for  existence, 
Miss  Orvis  raised  the  question  of 
whether  conditions  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  enjoy  safety 
individually,  or  whether  some  sort 
of  a  federation  will  become  nec- 
cessary. 

If  w.e  want  a  peace  which  will  be 
permanent,  we  must  think  about 
beforehand,  Miss  Orvis  assert- 
ed. We  must  decide  upon  what 
principles  such  a  peace  can  be 
based,  and  create  a  popular  de- 
mand for  these  principles  too 
strong  to  be  denied.  Miss  Orvis 
feels  that  the  establishment  of 
this  kind  of  peace  after  the  war 
is  all-important  to  all  nations  for 
present  and  future  cooperation  and 
enjoyment  of  living. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Brotvn  Upholds 
Impressionistic  Critic 

(Continued  from  page  5,  col.  3) 

how  the  play  seems  to  him,  and 
faithfully  reporting  his  own  re- 
actions. "And  that's  hard  enough," 
said  Mi-.  Brown,  with  feeling. 

The  critics's  integrity  binds  him 
to  say  what  he  believes  about  a 
play,  regardless  of  opposing  opin- 
ions. Had  he  thought  Abie's  Irish 
Rose  a  dramatic  masterpiece,  Mr. 
Brown  sternly  assured  us,  he 
would  have  fought  to  the  end  in 
its  defense.      (But  he  didn't.) 

At  parting  with  Mr.  Brown,  who 
is  delivering  the  Winthrop  Ames 
Memorial  Lecture  Series  at  Har- 
vard University  this  spring,  we 
told  him  that  fate  had  yet  to  de- 
cide   our    evening's    program    be- 


Actress  Emphasizes 

Value  of  Experience 

(Continued  from  page  5,  col.  /,) 

fun,  no  matter  what.  Celeste  re- 
moved a  navy  bandana  to  start 
finishing  touches  in  preparation 
for  an  opening  night  party.  "The 
old  tale  of  Be  Yourself  is  not  pure 
wool,"  she  continued.  "A  friend 
of  mine  was  once  asked  to  try 
out  for  the  part  of  a  tough  girl. 
She  went  to  the  director,  talked 
to  him  in  her  best  Maizie  accent, 
and  was  dismissed.  It  seems  that 
he  had  not  wanted  a  tough  char- 
acter after  all;  that  information 
had  been  a  mistake."  One's  own 
ability  shows  up  better  than  any 
disguise. 

One  essential  is  that  a  girl  have 
either  money  of  her  own  or  her 
family  in  back  of  her  for  at  least 
five  years.  And  don't  be  discour- 
aged; that  is  the  worst  possible 
state  of  mind.  Celeste  recommends 
singing  and  dancing,  preferably 
ballet,  as  a  background  for  the 
theatre. 

Miss  Holm  has  played  lately  in 
Dorothy  Thompson's  Another  Son, 
Saroyan's  The  Time  of  Your  Life, 
and  Clare  Booth's  The  Women. 
She  understudied  Pamela  Stanley 
as  Ophelia  a  couple  years  ago  and 
spoke  of  her  experience  perform- 
ing with  Leslie  Howard.  "I'll  let 
you  in  on  a  secret,"  she  confided. 
"That  come-hither  look  of  his  is 
just  near-sightedness." 


WIDER 

HORIZONS 


•  College  women  with 
Katharine  Gibbs  secretarial 
(raining  look  out  upon  broad 
horizons.  Many  a  Gibbfl- 
trained  secretary,  starting 
as  an  undorstudy.  has 
steadily  advancod  to  an  ex- 
ecutive position  oi  hor  own. 

•  Special  Course  for  Col- 
logo  Womon  open:,  in  Now 
York  and  Boston,  Sept.  24. 

•  OPTIONAL-AT  NEW 
YORK  SCHOOL  ONLY- 
samo  course  may  bo  started 
July  8.  preparing  ior  early 
placement. 

Ask  College  Courso  Secre- 
tary lor  •'RESULTS,"  a  book 
lot  of  placement  informa- 
tion, and  illustrated  catalog. 
BOSTON.  90  Marlborough  St. 
NEW  YORK.  230  Park  Ave. 


KATHAIWME  GIBBS 


Speaker  Finds  Genius 

Of  Brontes  in  Growth 

(Continued  from  page  3,  col.  S) 

dramas,  and  poems  evolved  until 
the  children  lived  in  an  "unseen 
land  of  thought."  Miss  Ratchford 
suggested  that  Charlotte  Bronte 
may  have  transferred  this  land  to 
an  English  setting  when  she  WTote 
her  astonishing  first  novel. 

Miss  Ratchford's  lecture  was  il- 
lustrated by  an  exhibition  of  rare 
Bronte  manuscripts  from  the  col- 
lection of  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Bonnell 
in  Philadelphia.  Also  shown  was 
an  enlargement  of  a  map  drawn 
by  Bramwell  Bronte  of  "The  Young 
Men's  Country." 

tween  hearing  him  hold  forth  on 
the  drama,  and  going  to  the 
movies. 

"Go  to  the  movies,  by  all  means," 
was  his  instant  verdict.  (But  we 
didn't.) 


^AeLoa^avxo^t, 


Calling  cJill 
College  i^ius 

Whatever  the  reason  for  your 
coming  to  New  York,  there 
are  many  reasons  why  you 
should  make  The  Barbizon 
your  residence.  Daily,  it  of- 
fers the  refinement  and  rec- 
reation to  which  you  are 
accustomed.  Musicales ...  art 
lectures  .  . .  dramatics  ...  a 
fine  library  .  .  -  swimming 
pool .  . .  sun  deck  . . .  sguash 
courts.  Live  in  The  Barbizon 
Manner,  and  enjoy  all  cul- 
tural and  physical  activities 
that  add  zest  and  joy  to  life. 

700  rooms,  each  with  a  radio 

Tariff:  from  $2.50  per  day 

from  $12  per  week 

• 

rite  lor  descriptive  booklet " 


LEXINGTON  AVE.,   at  63id   ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Faculty  Attend  Meeting 

Of  Anatomist  Association 

Miss  Helen  Kaan,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, and  Miss  Jeanette  Mandrey, 
Assistant,  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology  and  Physiology,  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Anatomists  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  March  20  to  22. 

Miss  Mandrey,  whose  study  is 
being  directed  by  Miss  Kaan,  gave 
a  demonstration  of  the  "Develop- 
ment of  Cataract  in  the  Embryonic 
Lens  of  the  Albino  Rat."  Miss 
Mandrey  spoke  on  the  same  sub- 
ject to  the  members  of  Tri  Beta 
society  at  Drew  University,  April 
12. 

Summer  Theatre  Offers 

Experience  for  Actors 

(Continued  from  page  5,  col.  5) 

Since  Maiden  Bridge  is  a  very 
small  town,  with  the  largest  part 
of  its  population  being  summer 
people,  the  villagers  often  join  in 
and  help  the  cast  out.  Harriet 
tells  of  a  particular  butcher,  evi- 
dently an  exceedingly  corpulent 
individual,  who  graciously  consent- 
ed to  play  the  role  of  policeman 
whenever  necessary.  His  wife,  un- 
fortunately, did  not  fancy  her  hus- 
band in  a  Thespian  role,  and  re- 
fused to  enter  the  theatre  when  he 
was  playing. 

Both  girls  agreed  that  while  the 
larger  professional  summer  stock 
companies  had  much  to  offer  the 
aspiring  young  actress,  they  per- 
sonally felt  that  they  had  gained 
more  in  their  non-professional 
groups.  Here  they  not  only  found 
the  opportunity  to  work  under  the 
guidance  of  talented  directors,  but 
they  got  hard  and  valuable  experi- 
ence in  every  phase  of  theatrical 
life,  from  finding  an  1860  Stove- 
pipe hat  for  props,  to  taking  the 
leading  part  in  a  play. 

After  summer  stock,  if  it's 
Broadway  you  want,  you  will  have 
to  start  haunting  producers'  offices, 
and  using  all  the  contacts  you 
have.  But  once  having  gained  an 
interview,  the  first  question  is  a 
crisp,  "Experience?"  Summer 
stock  is  about  the  best  answer,  if 
you  can't  refer  to  Broadway  itself. 
And  if  anyone  should  doubt  that 
summer  stock  gives  invaluable  ex- 
perience and  training,  refer  them 
to  Katherine  Hepburn,  Madge 
Evans,  or  any  of  a  hundred  stars 
who  were  not  so  long  ago  just  a 
small  part  of  a  small  summer 
stock  company. 


Dr.  Kroner  Lectures  On 
War  Philosophy  of  Kant 

(Continued  from  page  3,  col.  3) 

since  the  states  are  forever  at  war 
among  one  another,  just  as  primi- 
tive, unorganized  man  must  have 
been,  it  appears  that  the  state  is 
not  yet  the  proper  unit  of  organi- 
zation. For  their  own  good,  states 
must  be  organized  into  some  kind 
of  world  union.  And,  if  we  are 
ever  to  attain  this  ideal,  we  must 
maintain  the  belief  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable. 

This  doctrine,  together  with 
some  specific  principles  for  such  a 
union,  was  asserted  by  Kant  in 
1795  in  his  strangely  prophetic 
"Essay  on  Perpetual  Peace,"  a 
formulation  of  the  conditions  for 
lasting  peace.  In  the  long  run 
Kant,  a  true  child  of  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment,  is  an  optimist;  but 
in  particular  instances  he  is  skep- 
tical and  pessimistic.  He  is  too 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  politi- 
cians to  trust  them.  He  would  not 
even  have  his  commonwealth  ruled 
by  philosopher-kings  like  Plato's, 
lest  even  these  be  corrupted  by 
power.  All  his  political  principles 
are  based  on  ethics,  not  power. 

He  suggests,  then,  that  the 
world  be  organized  into  a  federa- 
tion of  free  states,  with  a  council 
to  discuss  common  problems  and 
settle  difficulties.  Men's  natural 
rights  are  to  be  rigorously  upheld; 
if  at  any  point  the  constitution  in- 
terferes with  them,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  revise  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, divergent  interests  must  be 
reconciled,  not  sacrificed.  Any- 
thing that  may  lead  to  war  must 
be  avoided;  there  can  be  no  stand- 
ing armies. 

Just  how  the  federation  is  to 
enforce  its  law  Kant  does  not  ex- 
plain. But  its  strongest  safeguard 
is  universal  respect  for  the  right 
— a  respect,  the  ghost  of  which  we 
may  detect  even  in  arrantly  ag- 
gressive nations,  for  they  will  go 
to  any  length  to  justify  their  ac- 
tion. And  until  this  acquiescence 
to  the  right  becomes  genuine  and 
world-wide,  individual  men  must 
further  it  by  thinking  of  them- 
selves as  citizens  of  the  world,  con- 
ducting themselves  with  that 
friendliness  and  hospitality  toward 
all  peoples  which  their  govern- 
ments have  not  yet  learned. 


Headquarters    for   the 

American  Golfer 


y 


You'll  find  the  finest  fab- 
rics in  a  smart,  young  sports 
frock,  plus  beautiful  tail- 
oring and  good  style. 


$C95 
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Gross  Strauss  Wellesley,  Inc. 
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Opportunities  for  '41 

(Continued  from  page  2,  col.  S) 

and  helped  them  with  not  too  com- 
plicated problems,  such  as  work- 
ing out  budgets  and  making  plans 
for  the  children  to  go  to  summer 
camps.  Junior  Month  is  a  won- 
derful opportunity  for  the  college 
student  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  work  of  social 
agencies  in  an  average  American 
city. 

Eleanor    Beane    1940, 
19S9   Wellesley  delegate 

to   Junior  Month 


Lethargic  Wellesley 

To  the  Wellesley  College  News: 

School  spirit  may  seem  an  odd 
subject  to  be  discussing  among  a 
group  of  supposedly  mature  stu- 
dents, but  despite  the  fact  that 
much  has  been  said  on  the  subject, 
a  lack  of  it  still  appears  to  per- 
sist. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  part  of 
the  student  body  has  been  more 
co-operative  this  year.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Forum  Model  Republi- 
can convention  held  recently  in 
which  more  than  500  undergradu- 
ates took  part  testifies  to  that. 
This  convention,  however,  revealed 
an  interesting  fact.  There  is  al- 
ways a  certain  element  whose  ex- 
cuse for  not  taking  an  active  part 
in  college  affairs  is,  "Well,  I 
would  like  to  help  with  some  extra- 
curricula  activity  if  there  was 
something  for  which  I  do  not  have 
to  be  especally  qualified."  Among 
this  group,  the  chairmen  of  the 
state  delegations  found  many  who 
offered  the  excuse  that  they  were 
"too  busy"  or  "always  went  to  the 
movies  on  Saturday  afternoon." 
Let  us  hope  that  the  interest  in  the 
coming  national  election  which 
was  stimulated  by  that  convention 
will  not  die  down  among  the  under- 
graduate body  now  that  the  party 
issues  are  being  more  violently 
discussed  in  the  outside  world. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  that 
the  extra-curricula  lectures  which 
arp  offered  so  frequently  in  Pen- 
dleton Hall  should  be  required,  in 
order  to  induce  the  student  body  to 
attend  in  large  numbers.  Many 
girls  would  seem  to  have  come  to 
college  with  the  attitude  of  escap- 
ing as  much  information  as  possi- 
ble rather  than  gaining  it. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
in  Billings  all  offered  by  talented 
musicians  are  another  function  of 
which  the  students  should  be  made 
more  aware.  No  admission  is 
charged  to  these  affairs,  and  the 
music  is  of  a  quality  which  should 
not  be  missed. 

How  many  students  who  are 
interested  in  reading  or  writing 
poetry  are  aware  of  the  stimulat- 
ing meetings  of  the  Poetry  Club? 
Members  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  attend  meetings  of  students  from 
all  the  local  colleges  at  the  Widener 
Library  at  Harvard  this  year  and 
to  hear  distinguished  speakers  on 
these  occasions.  The  recent  Verse 
Speaking  Choir  recital  should  have 
had  a  larger  student  attendance 
for  this  was  an  opportunity  not 
available  frequently  outside  our 
college. 

Now  that  spring  is  hesitantly 
here,  step-singing  will  soon  begin. 
Last  year  a  lethargy  seemed  to 
fall  on  the  college  about  attending 
this  long  established  tradition  of 
Wellesley.  We  ask  you  to  make  the 
effort  to  go  once,  and  we  are  sure 
that  you  will  return  many  times 
again. 

1942 


Pressure  Work 

To  the  Wellesley  College  News: 

"I  could  have  done  so  much 
better  on  that  quiz,  if  I'd  only  had 
more  time  to  study!"  This  has 
been  the  sigh  of  many  students 
as  they  finished  up  their  "six 
week  quiz"  or  handed  in  a  paper 


JUNIORS! 

FOR   SALE 

White  Net  and  Silver  Lame 
Formal  Gown 


Worn  only  once 
Size  12-14 


Call  Aspinwall  7094 


Juniors  Will  Compete 

In  '41  Library  Contest 

The  Library  has  announced  plans 
for  the  1940  Junior  Library  Con- 
test which  is  open  to  all  members 
of  the  class  of  1941  who  wish  to 
enter  their  collections  of  books  for 
consideration  by  the  committee  se- 
lected to  judge  the  contest. 

Entries  for  this  year  must  be 
presented  before  May  16  in  the 
form  of  a  list  of  books  accom- 
panied by  a  brief  essay  relating 
the  principles  which  motivated  the 
choice  of  volumes.  The  contest 
will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  in- 
telligent selection  of  the  books  and 
their  pertinence  to  the  interests  of 
the  collector,  rather  than  upon  the 
rarity  or  expense  of  the  volumes 
or  the  size  of  the  library.  The 
collections  may  be  built  about  a 
working  interest,  such  as  history, 
or  they  may  represent  currents  of 
general  interest  to  the  student. 

In  consideration  of  the  entries, 
the  judging  committee,  which  is 
selected  from  faculty  members 
and  others  specially  qualified  in 
the  field,  place  emphasis  upon  the 
purpose  of  the  donor  of  the  prize 
who  expressed  his  desire  that  the 
contest  should  serve  to  stimulate 
interest  in  collecting  books  as 
friends,  and  should  give  recogni- 
tion to  girls  who  follow  out  this 
principle. 

"due  before  vacation."  Why  is  it 
that  the  pressure  work  at  Welles- 
ley College  is  so  spaced  that  it 
comes  at  the  same  time,  usually  in 
three  hard  sieges  during  one 
semester?  After  the  first  six 
weeks,  the  middle  of  November, 
and  before  Christmas  vacation,  for 
example,  seems  a  convenient  spac- 
ing for  90%  of  the  faculty  for 
the  first  semester,  and  a  student 
is  more  than  likely  to  have  sev- 
eral paper  and  quiz  deadlines 
crowded  into  the  same  week,  or 
even  the  same  day.  Even  if  the 
dates  of  such  requirements  may  be 
announced  a  suitable  time  before- 
hand, the  fact  remains  that  for 
these  various  "sieges"  many  stu- 
dents have  the  feeling  that  they 
have  done  inadequately  in  every- 
thing because  of  their  efforts  be- 
ing spread  over  too  many  things, 
around  the  same  time.  This  tension 
of  hurry  is  even  increased  right 
before  a  vacation. 

No  criticism  is  justified  without 
some  suggestion  for  reconstruc- 
tion. In  this  case,  I  believe  a 
clearing  house  could  be  worked  out 
so  that  professors  would  be  re- 
quired to  list  all  papers  and 
quizzes  assigned,  and  register 
them  in  advance  so,  if  necessary, 
they  could  be  rescheduled  to  allow 
students  enough  time  to  devote  to 
various  major  assignments.  There 
could  be  a  certain  time  limit  re- 
quired between  the  announcement, 
and  the  date  the  quiz  or  paper  is 
due  to  help  eliminate  piling  up  of 
work.  This  is  only  a  suggestion, 
but  the  problem  deserves  much 
thought.  1941 


Hungry  Well  Dwellers  Keep  Soda 
Jerkers  Jumping  With  Many  Orders 


by   Rosalie   Goldstein 


"Patience  is  a  virtue"  is  the 
chief  motto  of  all  the  men  behind 
the  counter  at  the  Well,  accord- 
ing to  Ed  Springer  and  Warren 
Winner.  Ed,  blond,  thin,  and  be- 
spectacled, finds  work  at  the  Well 
very  pleasant,  especially  because 
"the  surroundings  are  beautiful 
and  they  hardly  ever  yell  at  you". 
Ed  started  his  career  in  a  drug- 
store and  polished  off  his  tech- 
nique in  a  Child's  restaurant, 
while  Warren,  the  small,  dark, 
frankfurter  specialist,  admitted 
that  all  his  previous  experience 
was  in  Tower  Court.  Charlie 
Beaudett,  the  tall,  super-efficient 
"soda-jerker",  was  on  his  night- 
out,  but  Ed  said  that  he  had  come 
from  Schrafft's. 

Although  they  have  had  many 
orders  for  strange  things,  they 
make  more  hamburgers  and  grilled 
cheese  sandwiches  than  anything 
else.  The  favorite  sundae  is  pep- 
permint ice  cream  with  fudge 
sauce,  with  chocolate   and  marsh- 


mallow  close  behind.  Everything 
sells  well,  however.  "You  know 
these  women;  they  like  variety", 
Ed  explained. 

Ed  thinks  the  "sickiest"  thing 
he  ever  had  to  make  was  a  com- 
bination of  chocolate  ice  cream 
with  pineapple  and  strawberry 
sauce.  When  asked  if  any  of  the 
men  ever  succumb  to  their  own 
concoctions,  Ed  insisted  that  they 
"never  touch  the  stuff."  Warren, 
however,  revealed  that  when  they 
do,  they  are  conservatives,  pre- 
ferring plain  vanilla  or  chocolate. 
They  both  think  that  the  Well 
is  about  perfect,  but  said  that 
they  have  heard  the  girls  suggest 
a  clock  or  some  murals  to  brighten 
the  walls.  Ed  thinks  that  pictures 
of  football  players  would  be  just 
the  thing. 

Being  surrounded  by  girls  all 
day  has  turned  out  much  better 
than  they  expected,  though  they 
didn't  reveal  just  what  they  had 
expected. 


Student  Smoking  Room 

To  the  Wellesley  College  News: 

Many  students  would  be  in  favor 
of  the  plan  of  establishing  a  smok- 
ing and  relaxation  room  in  Green 
Hall  where  they  could  drop  in  for 
an  occasional  cigarette  between 
classes.  Perhaps  a  place  could  be 
provided  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
"L"  table. 

Although  it  is  too  far  to  dash 
back  to  the  dormitory  or  to  "The 
Well"  between  classes,  the  ten  min- 
ute interval  would  afford  a  pleas- 
ant method  of  relaxation  for  those 
who  have  schedules  with  three  and 
four  classes  in  rapid  succession. 

1942 


Comedy  Embellishes 

Serious  Play  Theme 

The  Male  Animal 

Cast  of  Characters 

Tommy  Turner Elliott  Nugent 

Ellen  Turner    Ruth  Matteson 

Patricia  Stanley    Gene  Tierney 

Dean  Frederick  Dowan.Ivan  Simpson 

Michael  Bowers    Robert  Scott 

Joe  Ferguson    Leon  Ames 

Ed    Keller  Matt   Brlggs 

and  others 

The  question  of  academic  free- 
dom has  given  James  Thurber  and 
Elliott  Nugent  a  serious  base 
around  which  to  build  an  hilarious 
comedy.  Or  perhaps  the  general 
hilarity  is  the  sugar-coating  for 
the  serious  theme;  in  any  case,  The 
Male  Animal  is  one  of  the  most 
consistently  amusing,  and  at  the 
same  time  intellectually  adult, 
plays  of  many  seasons. 

The  plot  concerns  Professor 
Tommy  Turner,  a  mild,  engaging 
sort  of  scholar,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  read  to  his  literature  class, 
as  literature,  the  final  letter  of 
Bartolomeo  Vanzetti.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  staid  and  solid  trustees, 
who  are  accustomed  to  keeping  the 
faculty  in  line  by  dangling  over 
them  the  endowment  fund  and  new 
stadium,  this  idea  is  little  less 
than  heresy,  if  not  (oh  dreadful 
word!)  out-and-out  Communism, 
for  which  they  have  already  dis- 
missed several  faculty  members. 
The  ensuing  struggle,  and  the  ul- 
timate victory  of  the  professor  re- 
veal clearly  the  firm  conviction 
of  the  authors  of  the  necessity  for 
freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion of  the  faculty  in  our  colleges 
and   universities. 

The  secondary  plot,  the  one 
which  keeps  the  audience  mildly 
hysterical  most  of  the  time,  in- 
volves an  ex-football  star  who  re- 
turns to  his  alma  mater  for  the 
"big  game",  and,  just  incidentally, 
a  renewal  of  his  old  romance  with 
Professor  Turner's  wife. 

The  characters  which  the  Mes- 
sers  Thurber  and  Nugent  have 
drawn  are  completely  delightful, 
a  happy  fact  which  is  enhanced 
by  an  excellent  cast.  As  the 
earnest  young  professor,  Mr.  Nu- 
gent, the  co-author,  acts  with  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity;  he  makes 
Tommy  Turner  a  sensitive,  a  real, 
and  instantly  likeable  person. 
Sharing  honors  with  him  is  Leon 
Ames  as  Joe  Ferguson,  the  gauche 
ex-football  star  who  has  advanced 
intellectually  as  far  as  the  Read- 


THIS  LITTLE  SHEEPSKIN  WENT  TO  MARKET! 


•  Your  college  degree  gives  you 
a  preferred  rating  in  today's  job 
market  —  IF  it  is  backed  up  with 
superior  executive  secretarial  train- 
ing such  as  FairBeld  School  pro- 
vides. This  thorough  business  and 
technical  training  is  a  positive  must 
lor  many  of  the  jobs  which  win  col- 
lege girls'  interest.  In  addition,  a 
wide  variety  of  electives  enables 


you  to  acquire  background  which 
may  prove  valuable  in  certain  spe- 
cialized fields.  The  effective  place- 
ment bureau  endeavors  to  match 
jobs  and  girls  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both!  Attractive  dormitory,  Warren 
Hall,  is  the  scene  of  pleasurable 
leisure-time  activities.  Catalog: 
MARJORIE  A.  LANOON.  Director 
245  Marlborough  St..   Boston,    Mat*. 


er*s  Digest.  If  the  spotlight  can 
be  stretched  to  include  a  third  top 
performance,  it  must  be  that  of 
Matt  Briggs,  as  the  thick-skinned, 
back-slapping,  belligerent  trustee. 
Ruth  Matteson,  playing  Pro- 
fessor Turner's  wife,  and  Gene 
Tierney  as  the  young  co-ed,  also 
contribute  fine  portrayals.  When 
"the  male  animal"  is  rampant, 
however,  it's  a  man's  world — and 
an  uproarious  one  at  that. 


RECENT  BOOKS 
For  DRAMA  LOVERS 


History  and   Criticism 

Ame rican  Drama  Since  1918. 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch 
Forty-five  Minutes  Past  Eight. 
Ward  Morehouse 
Invasion  from  Mars. 

Hadley  Cantril 
Two  on  the  Aisle. 

John   Mason   Brown 

Anthologies 

Pulitzer  Prize  Plays. 

1940  edition 
Best  Plays  of  19S8-19S9. 

Published  Plays 

Curtain  Calls,  Noel  Coward 
Life   With  Father,   H.   Lindsay 
and    R.    Croce 
Key  Largo,  Maxwell  Anderson 
Margin  For  Error. 

Clare  Boothe 


Claude  Fuess  Writes 

Biography  of  Coolidge 

Calvin  Coolidge.  Claude  M.  Fuess. 
Boston,   1940.  522  pages.  $4.75 

As  president,  Calvin  Coolidge 
was  an  unsolvable  puzzle  to  friend 
and  foe,  and  in  the  years  since 
his  death  he  has  remained  a  great 
American  enigma.  In  writing  the 
biography  of  this  Vermont  Yankee, 
therefore,  Mr.  Fuess  faced  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  penetrating  a 
thick  curtain  of  prejudices  and 
myths.  By  consulting  with  Cool- 
idge's  former  associates  and  re- 
ferring to  his  private  correspond- 
ence, Fuess  gathered  a  multitude 
of  facts  which  enabled  him  to  ap- 
praise the  character  and  policies  of 
the  man  behind  the  legends,  and 
to  give  him  his  proper  place  in 
history. 

Fuess  shows  Coolidge  as  a  man 
shaped  by  an  undistinguished  New 
England  environment.  In  his  college 
days  at  Amherst,  no  less  than  in 
his  boyhood,  his  life  and  achieve- 
ments were  colorless.  Even  his  en- 
trance into  state  and  then  national 
politics  was  characterized  by  mod- 
eration rather  than  brilliance. 

The  story  of  Coolidge's  years  in 
theWhite  House  is  also  a  nostalgic 
tale  of  America  in  the  twenties. 
Fuess  tells  old  and  new  anecdotes 
about  Coolidge,  discredits  false  ru- 
mors, and  discloses  the  president 
from  Vermont  as  a  shy,  practical 
Yankee,  high-principled,  but  often 
too  trusting  of  the  integrity  of  oth- 
ers. The  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  1920,  the  taking  of  the 
oath  of  office,  and  the  announce- 
ment that  "I  do  not  choose  to 
run  for  president,"  are  all  vividly 
described  and  explained  in  this 
"definitive"   biography. 

In  attempting  to  be  impartial, 
Fuess  had  to  continually  suppress 
his  personal  admiration  for  Cool- 
idge. Although  he  occasionally 
fails  in  this,  he  usually  gives  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  man  and  his 
actions.  He  reveals  Coolidge  as  a 
plain,  almost  mediocre  man;  but 
a  man  who  proves  the  undeniable 
truth  of  the  American  success 
story.  By  H.  F.  '43 


Stanford   Offers  Award 
For  Best  Original  Play 

The  Dramatists'  Alliance  of 
Stanford  University  has  set  May 
1  as  the  final  entry  date  of  manu- 
scripts for  the  Etherege  award  of 
$200  for  the  best  original  comedy 
presented  in  1940. 

All  plays  must  be  original  and 
not  adapted  from  published  mate- 
rial. The  competition  is  open  to 
all  writers  without  regard  to  ex- 
perience. Miss  Lynn  Fontanne  will 
be  one  of  the  final  judges. 

For  full  information  concerning 
the  competition,  address  Proctor 
for  Drama  Awards,  English  De- 
partment, Stanford  University, 
California. 


HOW  TO  WIN  BOY-FRIENDS 
AND  INFLDENCE  STAG-LINES 


By  Dalea  Dorothy  Clix 


FAIRFIELD 


SCHOOL 


Dear  Miss  Clix:  I  just  received  the  intercollegiate  grand  prize 
for  sculpture  for  my  allegorical  figure  called  "Womanhood", 
and  the  newspapers  say  I  am  the  most  "promising"  sculptress 
of  any  college  woman  today.  I  love  my  work,  of  course,  and 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  my  hands  dipped  in  modeling 
clay,  but  oh,  Miss  Clix,  the  men  just  pass  me  by  for  the  other 
girls in  school  here.  Yet  people  say  I  am  attractive.  What  can 
l  do  to  make  nice  men  notice  me?  WONDERING 

Dear  Wontlering:  I  have  a 
hunch  you  spend  so  much 
effort  on  sculpture  that 
you  spend  practically  none 
at  all  "sculpturing"  your 
own  physical  charm.  How 
much  time  do  you  put  into 
makeup?  Into  an  attractive 
hair-do?  Yes,  and  do  your 
fingernails  shout  to  the 
world  you've  been  working 
in  clay?  That's  the  place  to 
start!  Have  immaculately 
groomed  fingernails,  lus- 
trous, smartly  colored  - 
then,  who  knows? -men 
may  become  putty  in  your 
hands! 


nd  prize 
inhood", 
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AND  NOW,  DEAR,  2$ 
READ  THE  NEXT 
COLUMN  CAREFULLYI 


AND  HERE'S  WHAT 

YOU  CAN  DO  ABOUT 

BEAUTIFUL  NAILS 

College  women, 
like  fastidious 
women  every- 
where, are  switch- 
ing to  the  beauti- 
ful new- and  dif- 
fcrcnt-nail  polish, 

DURA-GLOSS  ! 

Goes  on  faster, 
keeps  a  beautiful 
gem-hard  lustre 
longer,  resists 
chipping  longer. 
And-bestof  all!— 
it  only  costs  10 
cents,  in  lovely 
fashion-approved  shades.  Have 
the  most  beautiful  fingernails  in 
the  world !  Buy  dura-gloss  to- 
day!  At  cosmetic  counters 
everywhere  1 
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College   Orchestra    Will  Perform 
Varied  Music  For  Joint  Concert 


By  Joan  Pinanski 


When  the  Wellesley  College  Or- 
chestra joins  with  the  Harvard 
University  Orchestra  in  a  concert 
at  Alumnae  Hall  next  Wednesday 
night,  they  will  present  a  program 
of  instrumental  music  varying  in 
style  from  the  classic  traditions  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
modern  wit  of  a  contemporary 
composer.  Under  Mr.  Malcolm  H. 
Holmes,  the  enlarged  orchestra  has 
prepared  works  which  show  the 
versatility    of    musical    expression. 

The  oldest  piece  to  be  performed 
is  a  short  composition  for  strings, 
entitled  simply  Andante,  by  Henry 
Purcell.  Mr.  Holmes  has  tran- 
scribed it  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum.  Purcell,  although 
he  died  when  only  thirty-seven,  in 
1674,  is  considered  by  some  to  have 
been  England's  greatest  composer. 
He  was  known  especially  as  a  writ- 
er of  opera  and  music  for  masques, 
but  he  also  contributed  important 
instrumental  music.  The  perform- 
ance of  this  Andante  is  a  result  of 
Mr.  Holmes'  musical  hobby — the 
re-discovery  and  photography  of 
valuable  unpublished  music.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  devoted  several  sum- 
mers to  this  work  abroad  and  the 
Purcell  composition  is  one  of  many 
manuscripts  which  he  has  brought 
to  light. 

In  chronological  order,  the  next 
work  to  be  presented  by  the  com- 
bined orchestras  is  a  Concerto 
Grosso  by  Georg  Friedrich  Handel. 
Its  several  movements,  including 
an  allegro  "hornpipe,"  are  scored 
principally  for  strings,  but  also 
include  contrasting  solos  by  the 
horns  and  oboes.  In  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  when  Handel 
worked,  the  orchestral  instruments 
had  not  begun  to  reach  their  pres- 
ent stage  of  development  and  the 
introduction  of  horns  into  the  or- 
chestra   aroused    much    criticism. 


They  were  considered  vulgar,  and 
unfit  to  mingle  with  the  more  deli- 
cate violins  and  oboes.  Yet  Mandel 
was  foresighted  enough  to  see  the 
possibilities  of  the  smooth  lyric 
horn  tones,  later  used  so  advan- 
tageously by  romantic  composers. 

Turning  to  the  classic  period  in 
music,  the  orchestra  will  play  the 
lovely  "Haffnei-"  Symphony  in  D- 
major  by  Mozart.  Although  it  was 
composed  within  two  weeks  for  a 
well-to-do  merchant  of  Salzberg 
named  Haffner,  this  symphony  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  all 
Mozart  works.  The  first  movement 
is  brilliant  and  gay;  the  second  is 
a  tender  and  warm  andante.  The 
third  movement,  in  the  "minuet" 
form  characteristic  of  the  period, 
is  stately  and  dignified  with  strong- 
ly marked  accents  except  in  the 
more  lyric  trio.  Based  on  two  main 
musical  ideas,  the  last  movement 
is  full  of  vigor,  and  emphasizes  the 
clarity  of  detail  at  which  Mozart 
was  a  master. 

A  sense  of  humor  in  modem  com- 
position will  be  represented  in  Fu- 
r/a to  On  A  Well-known  Theme  by 
Robert  McBride.  Mr.  McBride,  a 
teacher  at  Bennington  College,  is 
an  oboeist  and  clarinetist  himself 
who  makes  witty  use  of  these  in- 
struments and  the  brasses.  The 
piece  consists  of  a  fugue  on  the 
"There  she  goes,  there  she  goes, 
all  dressed  up  in  her  Sunday 
clothes"  motif.  One  orchestral 
voice  after  another  turns  every  pos- 
sible rhythmic  and  harmonic  light 
on  the  subject.  Orchestral  color  is 
expounded  to  the  fullest,  which, 
for  Mr.  McBride,  means  having  the 
strings  use  the  back  of  their  bows 
in  one  section,  full  exploitation  of 
the  percussion  section,  and  amus- 
ing commentaries  from  the  piano. 
The  Fugato  has  been  a  favorite  at 
the  Boston  Symphony  "Pops"  con- 
certs for  several  seasons. 


Reporter  Surveys  Jazz 

And  Classical  Records 

Recent  records  are  exciting 
enough  to  print  in  red,  for  besides 
praiseworthy  new  arrangements 
by  old  favorites,  there  are  some 
unique  new  features  of  both  musi- 
cal and  dramatic  character.  Musi- 
craft's  album  by  the  Hampton 
Quartet  includes  some  of  their 
most  popular  spirituals,  judging 
from  their  reception  here  last  fall. 
Instrument  players  might  note  an- 
other innovation,  in  the  form  of 
"Add-a-Part"  records,  which  Co- 
lumbia has  made  to  give  you  the 
opportunity  of  filling  the  missing 
part  in  selections  of  chamber 
music. 

On  interest  to  Speech  students 
and  other  Oscar  Wilde  admirers  is 
Edith  Evans  and  John  Gielgud's 
interpretation  of  Lord  Worthing- 
ton's  interview  from  The  Import- 
ance of  Being  'Earnest.  Raymond 
Massey's  magnificent  voice  is  re- 
corded amazingly  well  in  his 
"Scenes  from  Abraham  Lincoln" 
album  and  also  on  Red  Seal. 

The  Dorsey  brothers  head  the 
list  of  "popular"  leaders  at  this 
point,  chiefly  because  of  the  elder's 
newest,  "Lonesome  Road",  and  his 
last  but  best  featuring  of  Jack 
Leonard  in  "Deep  Night."  Jimmy's 
combination  of  "Do  It  Again"  and 
"One,  Two,  Three  Jump"  has  been 
one  of  the  top  sellers  this  week  at 
the  local  music  store,  and  Miller's 
"Tuxedo  Junction"  has  been  giv- 
ing it  close  competition. 

The  conga  craze  has  produced 
such  entertaining  and  rhythmic 
selections  as  Cugat's  "Cui  Cui" 
with  "Night  Must  Fall"  on  the  re- 
verse, and  the  newer  "One,  Two, 
Three  Kick",  on  the  disc  with  the 
bolero  "Quireme  Mucha."  For 
those  who  prefer  waltzes,  there's 
Columbia's  new  and  interesting 
album  of  "Re-discovered  Music  of 
Johann  Strauss",  and  a  few  are  in 
the  Victor  and  Decca  Victor  Her- 
bert albums. 

Music  enthusiasts  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  Flagstad  and  Melchior 
have  just  recorded  "Three  Famous 
Scenes"  from  Tristan  and  Gotter- 
dammerung,  which  far  surpass  any 
prise  of  printed  words.  Also 
highly  acclaimed  are  Koussevit- 
sky's  arrangement  of  "La  Mer"  by 
Debussy,  and  Toscanini's  of  Beet- 
hoven's Fifth.  Last  month's  chief 
treasures,  the  second  album  of 
"Stars    of    the    Metropolitan"    and 


Debussy  Nocturnes  under  Stokow- 
ski's  inimitable  hands,  might  also 
be  included  in  the  list  of  invaluable 
classical  records.      By  R.  W.  '42 


Mr.  Covello  Talks  On 

Teaching  of  Italian 

Mr.  Leonard  Covello,  Principal 
of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School  in  New  York,  and  President 
of  the  Italian  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, emphasized  the  cultural  and 
sociological  values  of  studying  for- 
eign languages  in  his  talk  on  "Op- 
portunities for  Teaching  Italian," 
March  27,  in  Shakespeare,  at  4:40 
P.  M. 

Mr.  Covello  explained  that  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  cultures 
gained  through  the  study  of 
languages  is  a  vital  point  in  un- 
derstanding other  peoples,  and 
thus  improving  international  rela- 
tions. From  a  sociological  view- 
point, the  appreciation  of  cultures 
other  than  one's  own  is  invaluable, 
particularly  in  a  country  such  as 
the  United  States,  in  the  assimila- 
tion of  many  different  nationalities 
into  a  unified  whole.  The  un- 
wholesome feelings  of  inferiority 
and  isolation  experienced  by  many 
immigrants  in  a  strange  land 
would  be  dispelled  if  each  group 
were  made  to  feel  that  it  was  mak- 
ing its  own  distinct  contribution  to 
the  entire  community. 

Turning  to  the  more  practical 
side,  Mr.  Covello  pointed  out  the 
comparative  newness  of  Italian  as 
an  elective  subject  in  the  second- 
ary schools.  There  is,  at  present, 
a  lack  of  trained  teachers  in  this 
field.  Since  the  interest  in  Italian 
and  the  demand  for  it  in  the 
schools  are  increasing  steadily,  Mr. 
Covello  felt  that  its  teaching  offers 
a  great  opportunity  of  work  and 
progress  to  young  people. 


TAXI 


Careful  Drivers 
Dependable    Service 

•  Doy  or   hour   rates 

•  All     trains    met    at    Wellesley 
Station 

•  Theatre    Parties 

8  Cars  Available 
Serving   the  College   for    12   Years 

LeBlanc  Taxi  Service 

George    T.    LeBlanc 
Tel.  Wei.   1600        5  Ccntrnl   St. 


Mile.  Curie  Talks 
On  Women  in  War 

"French  Women  and  Their  War" 
was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  given 
by  Mile.  Eve  Curie,  daughter  of 
Scientists  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie, 
at  8:00  p.  m.,  April  12,  in  the  New 
Lecture  Hall  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Mile.  Curie  reminded  her  audi- 
ence that  over  5,000,000  men  have 
been  called  to  the  colors  in  France, 
and  had  to  leave  their  jobs.  French 
women  are  now  filling  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  departure  of  this  large 
percentage  of  the  male  working 
population. 

Mile.  Curie  pointed  out  that  the 
last  war  had  taught  the  French 
that  women  have  to  divide  up 
working  hours  differently  from  the 
men,  particularly  in  tiring  clerk- 
ing jobs.  Thus  the  women,  who 
have  gladly  accepted  the  new  60- 
hour  working  week  in  order  to 
speed  up  production  (before  the 
war,  France  had  a  40  hour  work- 
ing week),  have  planned  out  shifts 
to  afford  variety  and  rest. 

The  jobs  now  taken  over  by  wom- 
en range  from  Post  Office  positions 
to  executives  in  large  companies. 
One  small  island  in  Brittany,  im- 
portant in  the  fishing  industry, 
now  relies  entirely  on  women  to 
carry  on.  This  makes  one  realize 
the  significance  of  the  statement 
made  during  the  last  war  that,  if 
the  women  stopped  working  for  20 
minutes,   the   Allies  would    lose. 

Speaking  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  France,  Mile.  Curie  said  in 
the  fury  of  establishing  a  new 
working  regime,  France  had,  much 
to  the  distress  of  other  nations,  al- 
most forgotten  her  dressmaking 
industry,  but  that  it  is  now  under- 
way again.  She  also  emphasized 
the  point  that  French  women  are 
not  bringing  up  their  children  to 
think  about  war,  but  to  be  peace- 
loving  citizens. 

Discussing  the  French  attitude 
toward  the  war,  Mile.  Curie  said 
that  the  war  was  directed  not 
against  the  German  people,  but 
against  Hitler,  whom  she  regards 
as  a  threat  to  the  whole  world. 
This  war,  she  believes,  will  be  a 
long  and  painful  one,  but  it  is 
worth  fighting,  for  an  allied  vic- 
tory will  mean  victory  for  all  the 
peoples  concerned. 


Harvard  Peace   Factions   Strike 
Snag,  Policies  and  Leaders  Clash 


YALE    UNIVERSITY 
School   of  Nursing 

A   Profession  for   the 
College    Woman 

An  intensive  and  basic  experience 
in  the  various  branches  of  nurs- 
ing is  offered  during  the  thirty- 
two  months'  course  which  leads 
to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF   NURSING 
A      Bachelor's      degree      in      arts, 
science  or  philosophy  from  a  col- 
lege  of    approved    standing    is    re- 
quired   for    admission. 

For   Catalogue   and   Information 
address 

THE  DEAN 

Yale   School   of   Nursing 
New    Haven,    Connecticut 


Believing  that  student  activity 
in  behalf  of  peace  can  sometimes 
be  of  vital  importance,  and  is  al- 
ways indicative  of  the  character 
of  the  student  body,  the  News  pre- 
sents this  account  of  the  peace 
movement  as  it  stands  (or  vi- 
brates) at  Harvard  University. 

The  question  as  to  whether 
peace  is  a  matter  for  party  dif- 
ferences is  one  which  is  occupying 
the  opposing  ideological  groups  in 
Harvard  University,  this  moment 
the  News  spy  found.  The  anti- 
war strike  called  for  today  by  the 
Student  Union,  and  the  Peace 
Rally  later  called  also  for  today 
by  an  independent,  self-named 
Peace  Committee,  have  been  the 
subject  of  furious  debates  between 
the  two  factions. 

In  response  to  a  circular  to  stu- 
dents, distributed  by  the  Student 
Union  (called  the  "Peace  Com- 
munique Number  One"),  the  In- 
dependent Committee  flayed  the 
Student  Union  activities  as  "tied 
directly  to  the  course  of  one  of 
the  partners  in  the  present  war, 
the  Moscow-Berlin  axis."  The 
Committee  further  stated  that  it 
finds  itself  "called  upon  to  expose 
the  pseudo-peaci'  stand  of  the  A. 
S.  U.",  and  urged  all  sincere  mem- 
bers of  the  student  anti-war  move- 
ment to  follow  its  own  banner, 
"the  banner  of  the  third  camp  of 
youth  and  labor." 

In  reply  to  this  accusation,  the 
A.  S.  U.  stated:  "We  regret  deeply 
that  a  group  of  students  at  Har- 
vard University  should  endeavor 
to  make  political  capital  out  of 
the  question  of  peace,"  adding 
that,  "Our  efforts  have  been  based 
on  the  premise  that  peace  is  a 
precious  possession  today,  and  not 


Dinner  Opens  Drive  For 
"1-0  Alumnae  Membership 

The  Alumnae  Association  held 
its  annual  formal  dinner  for  senior 
officers  April  9  at  the  Wellesley 
Country  Club.  The  dinner  initiates 
the  campaign  for  senior  member- 
ship in  the  Association;  it  was 
attended  by  the  major  officers, 
class  officers,  house  presidents, 
and  membership  team  captains  of 
1940. 

The  speakers  were  Miss  Florence 
Risley  '05,  the  executive  secretary, 
and  Mrs.  William  G.  Thayer,  Jr. 
'18,  Chairman  of  the  Alumnae 
Fund,  who  discussed  the  work  of 
the  Association.  The  goal  of  the 
campaign  is  100%  membership, 
which  they  have  achieved  with  the 
last  four  senior  classes. 

Other  guests  included  Miss 
Helen  Jones,  Dean  of  1940;  four 
members  of  the  Student  Interest 
Committee,  Mrs.  Edward  Hale  '10, 
Mrs.  Gordon  Cameron  '19,  Mrs. 
Murray  Harvey  '22,  Mrs.  Charles 
V.  Post,  Jr.  '34,  Mrs.  Gardiner 
Russell  '23,  President  of  the  Boston 
Wellesley  Club,  and  Miss  Julia 
Lorimer  '07,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board. 


a  political  football  .  .  .  We  call 
upon  this  group  to  demonstrate  its 
sincerity  by  joining  with  the  rest 
of  Harvard  in  supporting  our 
rally." 

There  is  still  little  accord  be- 
tween the  two  camps,  although 
there  has  been  a  suggestion  of  a 
corporate  rally.  Each  feels,  how- 
ever, that  the  planning  of  the  rally 
should  be  in  its  own  hands,  and 
refuses  to  make  concessions  re- 
garding speakers,  or  even  concern- 
ing the  main  lines  of  any  peace 
plan.  For  the  purpose  of  the  ef- 
fect upon  public  opinion,  each 
group  feels  obliged  to  make  some 
attempt  to  attain  unity  in  the  ef- 
forts for  peace,  yet  neither  will 
give  up  its  individual  attitude. 

The  Committee  will  commit  it- 
self only  so  far  as  to  demand  the 
prohibition  of  any  government 
militarization,  and  to  establish  a 
general  anti-Student  Union  policy. 
From  the  information  which  both 
organs  have  made  public,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Anti-War  Com- 
mittee considers  the  issue  of  peace 
in  a  more  political  light  than  does 
the  A.  S.  U.  They  have  enlisted 
Socialist  leader  Norman  Thomas, 
as  their  main  speaker.  If  both 
factions  stick  to  their  schedules, 
John  Harvard  will  see  two  rallies 
today,  one  at  11:00  a.m.  and  one 
at   2:00  p.m. 

As  one  Harvard  student  ob- 
served (anonymously),  "From 
here  on,  it  looks  like  nothing  so 
much  as  a  repetition  of  the  old 
squabble  between  'same-difference' 
ideologies,  the  Socialist  and  the 
Communist."  Fate  has  yet  to  de- 
cide whether  Harvard's  peace 
movement  will  make  peace — or 
pieces. 


Conference  Will  Meet 
On  Campus  to  Discuss 
American  Peace  Plans 

President  Mildred  H.  McAfee  is 
among  the  sponsors  of  the  ninth 
annual  New  England  Institute  of 
International  Relations  to  be  held 
at  Wellesley  College,  June  25  to 
July  5.  The  theme  of  the  1940 
conference  is  "America's  Contribu- 
tion to  a  Durable  Peace."  Confer- 
ence leaders  will  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  securing  a  negotiated 
rather  than  a  dictated  peace. 

Clarence  K.  Streit,  author  of 
Union  Now,  will  present  a  pro- 
posal for  a  federation  of  the  de- 
mocracies of  the  world.  Other  In- 
stitute leaders  will  include  Samuel 
Guy  Inman,  expert  on  Latin 
American  problems;  G.  Nye  Stei- 
ger,  Professor  of  History  at  Sim- 
mons College;  S.  Shepard  Jones, 
director  of  the  World  Peace  Foun- 
dation; G.  H.  MacGregor,  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criti- 
cism at  Glasgow  University;  P.  W. 
Martin,  British  Economist,  and  F. 
Wilhelm  Sollman,  for  fourteen 
years  a  member  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  now  on  the  faculty  at 
Pendle  Hill.  George  A.  Selleck  is 
the  director  of  the  Institute. 


Movies  Show  American 

Schools  in  Near  East 

Asserting  that  American-sup- 
ported schools  in  the  Near  East 
help   to   spread    democratic    ideals, 


•  She  heard  about 
"Eastern's"  low 
round-trip  rate  and 
she's  off  to  New  York 
for  the  week-end! 

TO 

NEW  YORK 


97r0UND  TRIP  (JO-diy  loll) 
SAILINGS  DAILY,  5:30  P.M.  (Fren  Btiloi) 

Duo  New  York  8  A.  M.  Returning, 
leave  New  York  daily.  5:30  P.  M.  Due 
Boston  8  A.  M.  $5  one  way.  Staterooms 
51  up,  for  one  or  two  persons.  Dinner, 
$1.  Breakfast,  35c  up.  Ships  sail  from 
India  Wharf,  Boston.  American  ships  in 
sheltered  American  waters  all  the  way. 

■  Tickets.  24  ProvUenei  St. 
(9TATLER  OFFICE  BLDQ.). 
Tel.  HANeoek  S8I0:  50  Franklin 
St,  LIBerty  5588;  India  Whirl, 
HAN  cock    1700. 

Mere** 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 


Mr.  Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose  of  the 
Near  East  College  Association  pre- 
sented colored  movies  of  student 
life  in  American-endowed  colleges 
in  Syria,  Turkey,  and  the  Balkans, 
Wednesday,  April  10,  in  Pendleton 
Hall. 

The  movies,  sponsored  by  Ser- 
vice Fund,  clearly  pictured  both 
the  beauty  of  the  foreign  cam- 
puses and  the  modern  influence  of 
an  American  scholastic  and  ath- 
letic program.  According  to  Mr. 
Penrose,  the  people  of  the  different 
countries  feel  great  pride  in  the 
American  institutions  and  regard 
them  as  their  own. 


Meet  at 

THE  SHELTON 

/IN   NEW  YORK      <5> 


The  Shelton  for  years  hos  been  the  New 
York  headquorterj  for  college  women 
...  for  the  Shelton  provides  the  club 
almoiphere  to  which  discerning  college 
women  ore  accustomed.  Here  you  con 
enjoy  "extra  facilities"  of  no  extra  cost, 
such  as  the  beautiful  swimming  pool, 
the  gym,  solarium,  roof  terrace,  library. 
The  Shellon's  convenient  locolion  .  .  . 
righl  in  the  Grand  Central  Zone  makes 
all  of  New  York's  omusemenf  ond  cul- 
tural places  readily  accessible.  Two 
popular  priced  restaurants.  Dancing 
during  dinner  ond  supper. 

SPECIAL  RATES 
TO  COLLEGE  WOMEN  ONLY 

Rooms  without  both  ....  $2.00 
Rooms  with  tub  and  shower  .  $3.00 
Rooms  with  bath  for  two    .  $4.00 

Separata  floor  facilities  for  women. 
Ask  for  Mn.  Wade,  Hoifeu. 

SHELTON  HOTEL 

LEXINGTON  AVE.,  al49th  ST. 
NEW  YORK 
Under  KNOTT  Mononemen*         , 
A.  *.  WAITY,  Monoget 
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Calendar  Alumnae  Notes 


University  of  Texas  and  an  authority 
g  g ',,...     the    youthful    Brontes,    as 

sou.'fS      °*      lhe      ,ater      n0y?1n         (   I 

Friends  of  the  Wellesley  College  Ll- 
and  College  Lecture  Committee.) 
7-30  nm  Phi  Sigma  House.  Alliance 
FrlncaVse.  Program  of  mu»lc  and 
noetrv  Election  of  officers  for  19*°-«- 
Thursday,  Apr.  IS:  •8:16  a.m.  Alorn- 
Ine  Chape  Harriet  Lunganrd  40 
win  lead  •8:30  p.m.  Pendleton  Hall, 
r-  f^sor  K.  S.  W..odxV.r..,  rr..u;-;.' 
„r     I'svi-hiilocv      Columbia     Ununw. 

SS%S«  .♦!?. Sit 
rsis1  Srsss 

Society   Semi-open    House       The    Mer 

Tickets  1.50  each  sold  by  members. 
3:00    P.M.     Zeta    Alpha    House.     Zeta 

by   members.  .... 

Saturtlay.  Apr.  20:  Peace  Day.    '8  .15 

(See   above)      -8 :00    p.m.     Zeta    Alpha 

H8UuniaiSeeAS0SCl:  -11:00  a.m.  M, 
mor°M  Chapel  Preacher.  Pro/essor 
T  Hayes  Procter.  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy. Wellesley  College  *<  :S0pgfc 
T.Z.E.  House  Vespers.  Miss  McAree 
will  speak  on  "What  Happens  After 
College."  (Christian  Association.)  8.00 
pm  Horton  House.  Horton  Club 
[.arty  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Bergen. 

Miuulnv    Aur.  22:    *S:15  a.m.    Morn- 

Amy  Hostler  will  speak  on  The  Co- 
operative School  for  Teachers  In  New 
York  City."    (Personnel  Bureau.)    7.JU 

p.n>     R eci eal Building.    Mathemat- 

&  Club  Meeting.  Subject, ,  "Mathe- 
matics in  Related  Fields.  •8.00  p.m. 
Pendleton  Hall.  Professor  Will  am  K 
Gregory  of  Columbia  University  and 
Curator  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  will  l^ture  on  «An 
Evolutionist  Looks  at  New  Zealand 
(Illustrated  with  colored  lantern  slides 
and  movies  in  color)  (Department  of 
Zoolo^v  and  Physiology.)  "SrtO  P»  • 
Billings  Hall.  Mr.  Pierre  de  Lanux. 
former  Director  of  the  Paris  Office  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  will  speak  on 
■■i  a  France  dans  le  mende  de  de- 
main."    (Department   of    French.) 

Tuesday  Apr.  23:  »S:15  a.m.  Morn- 
ing Chapel.  Miss  Treudley  will  lead. 
•4:40  p.m.  Room  440.  Green  Hall. 
Finals  in  the  Davenport  Contest  Sub- 
ject: "Oral  Interpretation  of  Llteia- 
ture."  (Department  of  Speech.)  '8  .do 
p.m.  Pendleton  Hall.  Professor  Em- 
eritus George  Lyman  Kittredge  "t 
Harvard  on  the  Furnen  Foundation, 
will  speak  on  "Shakespeare  s  Villains. 
(Department    of    English    Literature.) 

Wednesday,  Lpr.  84:  •SiU  a.m. 
Morning  Chapel.  Miss  Melchor  will 
lead.  4:40  p.m.  Pendleton  Hall.  Dr. 
Florence  Clothier  of  Boston  will  speak 
on  The  Basic  EducaUon  of  the  Young 
Child "  Seniors  only.  (Marriage  Lec- 
ture Committee.)  '8:15  p.m.  Alumnae 
Hall.  Joint  concert  by  the  Wellesley 
College  Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
University  Orchestra.  Malcolm  H. 
Holmes,  Conductor.  Music  by  Han- 
del. Mozart,  Beethoven,  Purcell  and 
Robert  McBrlde. 

Thursday,  Apr.  25:  «8:15  a.m.  Morn- 
Ing     Chapel.      Elizabeth     Hapgood      40 

"  Note's:'  •Wellesley  College  Art  Mu- 
seum. Apr.  10-24.  exhibition  of  pho- 
tography by  Mary  Louise  Barrett. 
•Welleslev  College  Library.  South 
Hall.  Exhibition  illustrating  five  hun- 
dred years  of  printing,  1440-1940. 

•Open  to  the  public. 

Concert  Fund  Announces 
New  Series  for  1940-41 

(Continued  from  page  1,  col.  S) 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  many 
others. 

The  last  concert,  March  26,  will 
be  given  by  Lily  Pons,  coloratura 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Miss  Pons  made  her  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  1931,  after  a 
career  in  Fiance.  Her  unusual 
voice,  capable  of  a  higher  range 
than  that  of  any  other  prima  don- 
na, has  been  applauded  by  tre- 
mendous audiences  over  America. 


Married 

Ruth  Gertrude  Hall  '34  to  Rob- 
ert Henry  Graham. 

Dorothy  Cecile  Voss  '39  to  Rob- 
ert Crozer  Casselman. 

Wellesley  Players  Show 
"Little  Theater"  Trends 

(Continued   from   page  5,  col.  2) 

sire  for  recognition  and  discovery 
is  the  simple  wish  to  express  one- 
self in  acting  or  in  the  many  allied 
fields,  such  as  stage  and  business 
management. 

The  U.  S.  Little  Theater  move- 
ment originated  in  New  England. 
Today  the  movement  is  growing 
especially  fast  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  and  Connecticut.  In  an 
amateur  group  on  Cape  Cod  James 
Cagney  began  preparations  for  his 
movie*  career.  Little  Theater 
groups  are  amateur  groups  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  sum- 
mer stock  companies,  which  are 
composed  of  New  York  profes- 
sional companies.  Summer  stock 
companies  often,  however,  fill  in 
their  casts  with  amateur  actors. 

College  Mourns  Death 
Of  Professor  Kendrick 

(Continued  from  page  1,  col.  U) 

tional  Council  to  the  Conference 
in  Oxford  and  Edinburgh. 

Among  the  testaments  of  her 
varied  services  to  Wellesley  Col- 
lege was  the  editing  of  a  special 
book  of  reading  used  in  the  Me- 
morial Chapel. 

Funeral  services  for  Miss  Ken- 
drick were  held  Sunday,  April  14, 
at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  Houghton  Me- 
morial Chapel,  with  the  Reverend 
Ray  A.  Eusden  of  the  Eliot  Church 
in  Newton  officiating. 


SECRETARIAL  TRAINING    *    *    ¥ 


/(*  COLLEGE  MEN 


•     -^fc      s'    koro   Turning    *■    *   'slapping 

£^   V^  «ton«"  bf<w««n  caU*3»  «r»d  c«i«*i 

•  INTENSIVE  SECRETARIAL  COURSES 

•  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STENOGRAPHY 

•  MEDICAL  STENOGRAPHY 

•  COMPLETE  COMMERCIAL  COURSES 

Activ*  Placement  Stivlct 
Co'C^ucoftonoJ  Day  &  Eve   Session! 


*    * 
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Senior  Receives  Post 

In   National   Institute 

Sherley  R.  Heidenberg  '40  was 
recently  awarded  an  interneship 
with  the  National  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  for  the  Government. 
Only  ten  people  in  the  country  re- 
ceived the  appointment. 


Eileen  Loo  '42  Designs 
Tree  Day  Program  Cover 

Eileen  Loo  '42  is  the  winner  of 
the  cover  design  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Tree  Day  Committee.  Miss 
Loo's  design  will  appear  on  the 
Tree  Day  programs. 
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P AC ALO  R A 

Our  classic  twosome  in 
a  refreshingly  new  blend 
of  half  tones. 


The  Shirt 
The   Skirt 


$2.98 
$2.98 
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INTEFtBOrtO  ,    , 


60  CENTRAL  ST. 

Boston  -  Brookline  -  Cambridge 

Arlington  and  Lynn 


College   Notes 

Engaged 

Ruth  Margaret  Burchmore  '40 
to  Eugene  Kirk  Kelly,  Northwest- 
ern '40. 

Betty  Cadoo  Hendrickson  '40  to 
Richard  Tufts  Fiske,  Tufts   '36. 

Ruth  P.  Ludlam  '41  to  John  K. 
Watson,  Georgetown  ex-'38. 

Frances  H.  Man  '40  to  Bernard 
Carver,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  '40. 


THE    NEW    YORK 

HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Associated  with  Cornell  University 
Opportunity    for    exceptional 
preparation  in  nursing,  a  pro- 
fession for  college  women. 

For  further  information  addess: 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 

NURSING 

525  East  68th  Street 

New   York  City 


AMERICA'S  BUSIEST 


CIGARETTE 


Chesterfield  goes  to  bat  with  the 


Definitely  Milder 

Cooler -Smoking 

Better-Tasting 

.  .  .  these  are  the  three  good 
qualities  that  every  smoker 
wants  and  every  smoker  gets 
in  Chesterfield.That's  because 
Chesterfields  are  made  of  the 
world's  best  tobaccos,  blended 
in  the  right  combination. 

You  can't  buy  a  better  cigarette. 


Today's  DEFINITELY  MILDER,  Cooler- Smoking,  Better-Tasting  Cigarette 


Copyright  1940,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


